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an announcement 
of special interest 
to eastern Canadian 
real estate brokers 


- 


BOULTBEE, SWEET & CO. LTD. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Announces the opening of a department created to work with and answer enquiries 
from brokers in Eastern Canada. 


As more and more clients are becoming increasingly interested in the fast moving 
Western Canadian development we believe you will require a dependable ‘‘on the 


spot” correspondent capable of answering enquiries with up-to-the-minute accurate 


ment with any reputable Eastern real estate company. 


As a large experienced Western Real Estate House dealing also in mortgages, in- 
vestments, insurance and sub-divisions, it is our policy to give what we believe to be 
accurate and current information. 


Your enquiries will be given prompt and courteous attention if addressed as follows: 


BOULTBEE 
SWEET 


Eastern Department, 


Boultbee, Sweet & Co. Ltd., 
555 Howe St., 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
PHONE: PAcific 7221 


BOULTBEE, SWEET & CO. LTD.” ° 


555 HOWE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. PHONE PAcific 722! 


information. We are also interested in setting up a reciprocal information arrange- 
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“It is well for a man to respect his own vocation, whatever 
it is, and to think himself bound to uphold it and to claim 
for it the respect it deserves.”—Charles Dickens. 


Mortgage and real estate continue to be one of 
the major targets of investment by insurance com- 
panies, a recent feature in the Financial Post points 
out. Main considerations of the companies in plac- 
ing investment are security, yield, diversification 
and liquidity. That about $500 millions of the $700 
millions total invested a year by insurance firms 
goes into real estate and mortages indicate how 
ideally these fulfill the necessary requirements. At 
present the insurance companies hold about 70 
per cent of all institutional loans outstanding. In 
1939 this figure was only 59 per cent. 


Because of housing demand, mortgage interest 
rates have remained high compared to rates on 
other investments, particularly bonds. The course 
chosen is obvious. 


Among 10 of the largest insurance companies, 
investment in mortgages has risen from a range 
between 14.7 and 42 per cent of total assets to a 
range of 20.9 to 56.1 per cent. The consensus of 
opinion among insurance Officials is that this ris- 
ing trend will continue. The combination of secur- 
ity and high rate of return is irresistible. 
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Factors To Be Considered 
In A | 


Supermarket Location 


Although we may not have been aware of it, the food 
business has been going through a remarkable revolution 
since 1941. According to a “Fortune” survey made in 
1954, food expenditures in the United States have in- 
creased from 20 billion in 1941 to 60 billion in 1953. This 
increase soaked up more dollars than the combined in- 
crease in spending for homes, consumer durables and 
automobiles. 


In 1941, 22 per cent of that nation’s cash income went on 
food; this percentage had increased to 27 per cent by 1953. 
You aren’t eating any more food, in pounds—1,576 pounds 
per capita in 1909 to 1,578 pounds per capita in 1952. Nor 
is your caloric intake any higher—3,510 calories per capita 
in 1909 down to 3,220 calories per capita in 1952, but be- 
cause of the increase in income, reduced form population, 
and most important, a tremendous gain in the demand for 
processed foods, sales have risen astronomically. 


Merchants hesitate to predict that these gains will con- 
tinue at the same rate—perhaps the major adjustments in 
income, demand for food service rather than food have 
been made, but time alone will tell. Certainly, we seem 
to have reached a new plateau for food spending. 


Biq Wheel in Revolution 


The supermarket has been a big wheel in this revolution, 
accounting for 48 per cent of the $41,585,000,000 spent in 
American food stores last year. Americans spent $16,- 
760,000,000 in the 18,940 supermarkets scattered over their 
48 states. 


These are American statistics, but I believe that our 
buying habits are so close to theirs that these figures apply 
proportionately. 


What do we mean by the word “supermarket’’? Accord- 
ing to the American Bureau of Census, a supermarket is 
a complete food store, having at least its grocery de- 
partment self-service and doing a minimum of $375,000 
worth of business a year. The Supermarket Institute, 
which represents some 603 companies and 6,639 stores as of 
January, 1953, raises the sales minimum for its members 
to $500,000. Here are a few recent statistics of interest. 
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entirety, 


The ideal supermarket size, according to the Institute, 
is 15,600 square feet, including 10,900 square feet of selling 
area and provides 47,200 square feet of parking. This js 
up from 1949's ideal of 11,700 square feet with 8,500 square 
feet of selling area and 21,800 square feet of parking, 
showing a trend to larger stores and greater parking area. 


Fewer But Larger Stores 


Although total food purchases increased about 5.5 per 
cent in 1953, the number of outlets decreased from 337,- 
000 in 1952 to 362,000 in 1953. This fact supports the trend 
towards fewer but larger food stores and is further con- 
firmed by a 1953 survey made by the Progressive Grocer 
which discloses that while supermarket sales increased 
13 per cent, superettes only gained two per cent, and small 
stores showed a decline of two per cent. 


Where are your new supermarkets being built? The 
Supermarket Institute says that— 


37 per cent are by themselves in or close to residential 
sections; 
34 per cent are in new shopping centres; 
21 percent are in older business centres; 
8 per cent are on highways; 
81 per cent are in medium-income areas; 
15 per cent are in high-income areas; 
4 per cent are in low-income areas; 
82 per cent are in existing trading areas of the com- 
pany. 


The national average sale per unit of Institute members 
in 1953 was $1,080,000. A new supermarket aims at a 
minimum weekly sales volume of $27,000. 


Now to translate some of this background into location 
factors. But first—-two limiting conditions. 


I propose to deal with supermarket locations only as they 
occur in residential communities and downtown areas. A 
supermarket as a single store located in a modern, out- 
lying retail shopping centre is, in my opinion, a horse of a 
different color. Here the entire inter-relationship of the 
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various stores in the centre, special amenities offered, 
overall management policy, create unusual conditions. 


Secondly, most of my location procedure is based on 
Montreal experience—a city of 1% million, ,with an un- 
usually high land use—overal] densities running to an 
average of 34 persons to the acre. 


Three R's of Merchandising 


Now, how do supermarkets sell all this food—or to 
tnoaaden the question even further—how does any merchant 
I] his goods? One large supermarket operator described 
it to me as the “ability to have the right merchandise, at 
the right price, in the right place”. Now, as appraisers 
and real estate men, we can’t do much about the type of 
merchandise or the price—that the merchants fixes; but 
wwe can advise on the most important ‘right’—which is 
place” or “location”. It is the most important because 
it is the most inflexible. A poor merchandiser can be re- 
placed, an inefficient building often redesigned, but a poor 
location can only be abandoned, with consequent loss of 
capital. Bruno Funaro, in his study of retail stores, states 
that the cause of over 50 per cent of store failures is a poor 
lucation. 


There is no formula in existence by which the choice 
of a retail store location can be made simple and precise. 
In fact, there does not seem to be any one method of de- 

ding on a profitable store location for all stores in any 
one area. The establishment of each type of store is a 
separate problem. Certain factors are more important in 
one part of the country than in another and for one type 
of store than for another. 


Supermarket business is food business, which makes it 
essentially residential. Therefore, the first consideration 
for a good location is people. Again, because food stores 
in Montreal generally do at least 60 per cent of their busi- 
ness in a half mile radius of their location, it is vital 
that this half mile radius, which in reality is the heart 
of the store’s trading area, be well populated. One super- 
market chain that conducts a regular analysis of its trad- 
iny area shows that the closer a customer lives to the store, 
the more valuable she is. They further refined their sur- 
vey to reveal that customer living within a quarter mile 
of a store spent on the average three times as much as a 
customer living within a half mile from the store, five 
tumes as much as the customer who lives three-quarters of 
a mile from the store, and about 10 times as much as a 
customer living one mile from the store. This analysis 
vroved beyond doubt that almost regardless of the size 
of the store, the population residing within the one mile 
zone remained the very life blood of that store. 


Population Count First Step 


; The first step, then, in evaluating a location is to count 
the number of people residing in the trading area by zones 
of quarter mile radii from the store, assuming reasonable 
*“wwssibility from each direction. In Montreal we do this 
hy referring to city maps, which are revised monthly and 
“hich show each dwelling unit separately. Quarter mile 
— are drawn on the map and the number of units actu- 
*“'¥ counted. The number of units are then converted into 
h-ple by referring to a ward analysis which discloses the 
*verage number of persons per dwelling in that particular 
‘ant Generally speaking, a supermarket requires 20,000 
“ple within a one mile radius; it can show a satisfactory 
nace 15 thousand people but it is thenina vulner- 
ieailie ox ‘on should a competitor move in. Pedestrian and 
ae hunts will give some indication of the number of 

De passing a site at a given time but unless a selective 
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study is made of the passersby, these counts become mean- 
ingless. 


Consider the population you have counted. Has it been 
growing or declining year by year? A market area is a 
dynamic thing constantly adjusting itself to social and 
economic forces so that a careful study in the trend of 
population is necessary to determine how long any given 
location will remain desirable. A good location of today 
may, over a period of time, become a poor one. What of 
the age of the population? Does it contain many young 
families with an automatically increasing demand for food 
or are its inhabitants older people who will continue to 
eat less as the years go by? Where does it fit into the 
economic pattern—are the majority of the family heads 
laborers or artisans, office workers, professionals or exec- 
utives? You will recognize that there is a substantial dif- 
ference in food expenditures according to income. A sur- 
vey made in St. Louis in 1948 shows that a family earning 
two to three thousand per annum spends about 37 per 
cent or $1,000 a year on food, whereas a family earning 
$7,000 per annum spends 24 per cent or $1,663 a year on 
food. An opinion must be formed as to the economic 
classification of the trading area’s population as well as 
its actual numerical count. 


Analysis of Area's Buying Power 


What is the age of the area? Is it new or old, is new 
building taking place in its environs, and is there vacant 
land available for further development, or is it completely 
built up, offering little chance of future development? How 
is it housed—is it predominantly owners or tenants? Does 
it have adequate schools, churches, theatres, parks, trans- 
portation facilities, or do the residents have to go elise- 
where for these amenities, exposing themeslves further to 
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competitors? Is there a civic spirit in the neighborhood as 
evidenced by service clubs and booster organizations? 
What has been the history of retail store operation in the 
neighborhood—any recent failures? These matters all 
have a bearing on the economy and the stability of the 
area. 


Accessibility Conditional 


Having decided on the quantity and quality of the people 
in the trading area and the characteristics of the area 
itself, we should now consider the accessibility of the loca- 
tion to these people. It is to no avail for a store to have a 
densely populated half mile zone if it is cut off fium its 
customers by some topographic feature such as a river, 
ravine, steep hill, railroad tracks, an industrial belt, or 
have public transportation operate in a manner to make 
a competitor's store outside the range more easily reached. 
The store should be readily accessible by foot, automobile 
and public transportation, from the homes in the trading 
area, and by automobile and public transportation from the 
scenes of employment of those residents. Supermarket 
operators like to be on the “going-home’”’ side of the street, 
avoiding, if possible, crossings with heavy traffic. Nearby 
bus and street car stops and transfer points add to the 
accessibility. Direct public transportation from the store 
to the home without transfers or changes is an advantage. 
Corner locations are desirable but the large ground areas 
generally required makes their cost prohibitive. 


Sociology is receiving a lot of attention by supermarket 
operators; studies of social characteristics of various dis- 
tricts and their inhabitants reveal the formation of what 
is termed a “natural area”. Such areas have their own 
particular kind of buildings, their own institutional adjust- 
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ments and natural selection of population elements. Each 
may be clearly set off from other areas by barriers such 
as rivers, canals, hills, railroads, parks, vacant frontage, 
industrial or commercial frontage or racial differences, 
Each of these areas tends to have some specialization of 
function, physical differentiation and social distinctiveness 
—yet is a symbiotic unit of the city as a whole. 


“Natural areas” are to be distinguished from adminis- 
trative areas such as wards and school districts, whose / 
boundaries are drawn artificially. Surveys reveal a distinct 


‘tendency for inhabitants of natural areas to carry out 


certain shopping habits within the limits of their area. 


Thus, a supermarket site whose trading conflicts with 
the boundaries of natural areas may not obtain the volume 
expected from straight population counts. 


Complementary stores are important to the supermarket 
location, although most supermarkets feel that they create 
their own market. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the trend in new supermarket construction is away from 
individual locations, and where a store is constructed by 
itself, usually additional land is provided for complement- 
ary stores as the location becomes confirmed. Grand Union 
seems to carry out this policy wherever possible. In a 
small shopping area, necessity stores are considered the 
most desirable neighbors—drug stores, service stores rat- 
ing 1 and 2, with variety chains, clothing, furniture, etc., 
of secondary value. In a medium or large shopping area, 
a variety chain would be the No. 1 neighbor, with a chain 
drug store No. 2, and possibly a good hardware store No. 3, 
if the trading area comprised cottages housing the middle 
income group. Competitive stores add pull to a location 
and increase sales, providing the trading area has the re- 
quired population to support other stores. 


Store Must Fulfill Need 


Finally, and this thought must always be uppermost in 
the minds of merchants,—“Is there a need for my store 
here? Does my store fill a need?” NEED—that is the 
important word, for another retail outlet does not create 
a dollar’s worth of new purchasing power. 


These are some of the factors which supermarket opera- 
tors currently consider important in selecting location and 
they can be aptly summed up in the statement—“that the 
most suitable site is the one accessible to the greatest num- 
ber of potential customers”. 


Now, I would like to take a few minutes to discuss 
methods of estimating supermarket sales volume. 


Probably the most important calculation you make when 
appraising a supermarket is the estimate of the annual 
gross sales. I believe I can say without contradiction that 
the vast majority of supermarket operators today relate 
rent-paying capacity directly to gross sales volume. The 
modern percentage lease with its stated factor exemplifies 
this condition. 


If the supermarket has been in operation for some time, 
sales volumes are easily obtained. These volumes should 
then be studied for future trends—will they increase or 
decrease, and how much, or will they remain about the 
same? The answers to these questions will be determined 
by the future size of the trading area, its population and 
that population’s purchasing power, the location of the 
store in the trading area and its conveniences, the mer- 
chandising ability of the operator and competition. Usually 
any change in existing sales volumes is caused through a 
combination of these factors, seldom by one specific con- 
dition. 

Continued on page 22 
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GREAT DAY FOR T.R.E.B. 


The Toronto Real Estate Board, like 
all other similar organizations, did 
not come into being fully-formed, but 
went through a period of germination 
and pre-natal growth that commenced 
carly in the 20th century. 


In the early 1900's, real estate was 
active in the city of Toronto and there 
were many agents devoting full-time 
or part-time to real estate work. Some 
of these combined real estate with 
sumilar or allied activities—stock 
brokerage, bonds, investment. Most 
of them concentrated on real estate 
and excluded all other activities. 


In the latter group there were many 
forward-thinking men who could see 
the important rédle that real estate 
would play in the development of the 
city and saw the importance of having 
men compete with each other in this 
field on an equitable basis. 


At that time, there were no general- 
ly recognized fees or commissions; 
many of the more aggressive firms 
nidly maintained a commission rate 
“hich was thought equitable at that 
time. Many were content with round 
sums for specific undertakings. Con- 
dhtions were somewhat chaotic. 


The more forward-thinking men felt 
that the only way of bringing control 
into the real estate business was to 
organize. But it was difficult, even im- 
sssible, to reach unanimity because 
“ome of those interested resented any 
ay of control. They had not reached 

‘* time when it would be generally 
‘wovcnized that some form of control 
** Necessary to all free men. It seems 
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Burning The Mortgage 


a paradox, but free enterprise thrives 
only when controlled. 


The more imaginative members of 
the real estate group continued to talk 
organization and to work for that end. 
In the year 1908, this small group at 
least got their plans in writing. In 
May of that year, they engaged the 
services of the legal firm of Bicknell, 
Bain and Strathy to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws for an organiza- 
tion to be called The Toronto Real 
Estate Association. Apparently they 
had come close to, but did not quite 
reach unanimity of opinion, for no 
further action was taken at that time. 


The real estate business was very 
active in the second decade of the 20th 
century. For the purposes of compar- 
ing the number of real estate trans- 
fers in a recent year with those in 
the second decade, we will take the 
Registry Office figures for 1955. 


The number of deeds registered dur- 
ing that year was 13,149. In 1911 the 
number of deeds registered was 13,- 
653; in 1912, 17,556; and in 1920 the 
figure reached an all-time high of 
19,833, which is 50 per cent higher 
than 1955 and is a figure that is not 
likely to be reached again because the 
city of Toronto stopped growing when 
it stopped annexations in 1947. 


’ Real estate men, and lawyers too, 
have been very busy in recent years; 
and it does something to prevent com- 
placency on our part to realize that 
25 years ago the number of real estate 
transfers was 50 per cent greater than 
last year. This was achieved without 


Left is Gertrude Tate, seated. Miss Tate 
was presented with her honorary member- 
ship in the T.R.E.B. the same evening. (See 
page 22). Standing are Owen Williams, 
President Cliff Rogers and Harry A. Willis, 
9.C. 


many of the things we now have to 
help us—modern business methods., 
smart displays, supermart or the 
chain-store type of office, highly 
trained personnel as specialists, photo 
co-op listings, fast transportation—the 
automobile was not in general use in 
the second decade. 


Of course, the dollar value is an- 
other matter; the value of the aver- 
age sale in 1923 was $5,228 while in 
1955 the average value was $15,129. 


It must be borne in mind that the 
figures quoted are from the city Reg- 
istry Office only, and do not include 
those of the Land Titles Office or the 
Township Registry Office. These lat- 
ter have been very active in recent 
years. 


The group of stalwarts among real 
estate men continued to work for the 
ultimate goal of organized real estate 
and on July 16, 1917, during the third 
year of the First World War when 
civilization seemed in the balance and 
all regular business was at a low ebb, 
the first concrete step towards organ- 
ization was taken when 65 of Toronto's 
leading real estate men got together 
and signed an agreement. setting the 
minimum commission on sales at 312 
per cent. After this important for- 
ward step was taken, the real estate 
men never looked back; they had 
proved that they could and: would 
work together for the benefit of all. 
They had finally discovered that in 
in union there is strength and that 


as they proceeded to gain in strength . 


they also gained in numbers, so that on 
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November 29, 1920, they petitioned 
the Provincial Secretary for Letters 
Patent incorporating the Toronto Real 
Estate Board. And on December 9, 
over the signature of Henry Corwin 
Nixon, Provincial Secretary, the peti- 
tion was granted, and the Toronto 
Real Estate Board was born—a lusty 
infant, having come into being during 
the year when real estate sales were 
higher than at any time before or 
since. 


The petitioners were: Robert Bruce 
Rice, John Adair Gibson, William Hen- 
ry Hoidge, John Harold Walker, Frank 
McLaughlin, Frederick Burton Rob- 
ins, Hugh Alexander Gunn, Henry 
Hagaman Suydam and Arthur Deane 
Parker. 


Early in 1921, the board held its 
first election of officers, and the fol- 
lowing were elected: Pres. R. B. Rice, 
First Vice-Pres. J. A. Gibson, Second 
Vice-Pres. A. D. Parker, Treasurer 
J. H. Walker, Secretary C. A. Mills. 
Directors: W. H. Hoidge, Frank Mc- 
Lauglin, F. B. Robins, Hugh A. Gunn 
and H. H. Suydam. 


Each of the officers assumed the 
chairmanship of a committee and 
every committee was well filled. The 
active membership that first year of 
1921 numbered 56, and there were 12 
active associates. = 


During the 1920's, business kept at 
a high level and the Toronto Real 
Estate Board enjoyed fine leadership. 
R. B. Rice continued as president 
through 1921 and 1922; W. H. Hoidge 
was elected president in 1923; Frank 
McLaughlin, 1924; W. H. Bosley, 1925; 
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J. Adair Gibson, 1926; Geo. M. Garton, 
1927; A. E. LePage, 1928; and H. L. 
Rogers, 1929. 


Those who had seen their first dream 
materialize into the Toronto Real 
Estate Board now started to dream 
again of a time when the board would 
have a home of its own. At first, the 
regular meetings were held in the 
office of the president; later, space 
was engaged for these occasions in the 
King Edward Hotel, The Albany Club, 
and similar 'ocations. As the member- 
ship increased and a permanent sec- 
retary was required, permanent office 
space became a necessity. Various 
locations were secured and quickly 
outgrown. It was recognized by the 
various and continuing executives that 
the board should be an owner rather 
than a tenant, but the idea of owner- 
ship must remain just a pleasant 
dream until ways and means could be 
devised for financing it. It had not 
been done before, anywhere, by any 
Real Estate Board, but the Toronto 
Real Estate Board would do it, eventu- 
ally. 


The membership fees were enough 
to finance the board’s expenses and 
very little more. However, a little at 
a time was set aside and earmarked 
“Building Fund”. 


The 1930’s were trying years, the 
years of the depression. If it were not 
for the strong leadership in those 
days, the board might well have fal- 
tered. Colonel Goodwin Gibson as- 
sumed the presidency in 1923 and was 
followed by James C. Suydam in 1931; 
J. A. Willoughby in 1932 and 1933; 
B. W. Rice in 1934; W. R. Humphries 
in 1935; J. D. McWilliams in 1936; Col. 
S. E. Lyons in 1937; E. F. Coke in 
1938, and Percy Jolliffe in 1939. 


During this decade, there was little 
thought given to the building fund. 
The big consideration was to keep the 
board functioning. The real estate 
business was in the same slump as 
practically all other businesses. In 
1934, the number of real estate trans- 
fers was the lowest since 1902, as 
4,073 only were processed through the 
City Registry Office. Compare that 
figure with the 19,833 registrations of 
1920, the year of the incorporation of 
the Toronto Real Estate Board. Regis- 
trations remained at a very low level 
until after 1940, then began to climb 
and in 1953 reached the highest post- 
war level of 14,715. This figure has 
not since been exceeded. 


The building fund had been dor- 
mant during these years. In 1940 a 
form of multiple co-operative listing 
was put into operation, and later, in 
1944, the Co-operative Listing System 
was started, being handled and guided 


in its early days by the late John B. 
Laidlaw who was then the board's 
secretary. Further sums were added 
to the reserve and the dream began 
to take on substance. The directors 
jealously guarded the earnings from 
the co-op system; they would not al- 
low any greater portion of these funds 
to be used for the general operation 
of the board than was absolutely 
necessary and felt that the adminis- 
tration should be carried by member- 
ship fees alone. Co-op earnings went 
into the building fund and it grew and 
prospered. 


In 1940, E. Vaughan Chambers was 
elected president; 1941, H. L. Rogers; 
1942, D. N. Soper; 1943, Roy H. Rice; 
1944 and 1945, W. C. McLaughlin; 
1946, A. O. Meredith; 1947, F. H. 
Bacque; 1948, Geo. E. Brown; 1949 
and 1950, J. P. C. MacLatchy; 1951 
and 1952, Murray Bosley; 1953 Harry 
LePage; and 1954, B. E. Willoughby. 


During the presidency of Bert Wil- 
loughby there were two important de- 
velopments at the committee level. 
Harry C. McArthur, chairman of the 
co-operative listings committee, had 
been investigating the value of photo- 
graphs in relations to co-op listings. 
He became sold on the excellent pos- 
sibilities of selling real estate by the 
use of pictures combined with accur- 
ate descriptions. He convinced the 
directors that the big cash outlay for 
equipment for processing and print- 
ing photographed listings was a sound 
investment and would bring quick re- 
turns. The directors agreed and photo- 
co-op listings came into being and 
were an immediate success. 


The second important development 
was due to the fact that the finance 
committee was headed by the dynamic 
personality of W. H. Dobson. Bill had 
the same visionary quality as many of 
his predecessors—that the board must 
have a home of its own. Its activi- 
ties had now outgrown its present 
quarters at 244 Bay Street. This was 
the time to make the big move. The 
decision to acquire a home for the 
Board had been deferred from year to 
year because the solid-thinking board 
executives would not permit any other 
thought than that the board home 
would be built on solid rock of cash- 
on-hand, rather than on the less stable 
ground of borrowed capital. And now 
the goal was in sight; the building 
fund had reached its objective. 


Now started a period of frenzied 
activity in the finance committee and 
among the board of directors. The co- 
operation of the entire membership 
was asked in a concerted effort to 
find the exactly suitable location. 


Continued on page 20 
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Capitalization Rates 


So many enquiries have been received as to the process- 
in of income that it has been decided to break from the 
r-cinal schedule of articles and try to outline the under- 
iying matters which go into the capitalization rate applied 
in estimating value of a ground lease by the income ap- 
proich. This is the simplest form of capitalization process 
and While there are many cities and towns in which ground 
teases are rare, the use of such an investment provides a 
clear example of the factors entering into the selection of 
the capitalization rate. 


Copitalization of Income 
General 

When considering income-producing property, it is neces- 
sary to apply a process of converting the income produced 
ty the property into its present worth or value by the 

pplication of a rate of interest representing the appropri- 

‘se relationship between the property and its income 
;eotential. We must always consider the three factors: 
.alue, income and rate. 

When deciding upon the appropriate rate to be applied 
in any given capitalization process, it is necessary for the 
‘ppraiser to keep clearly in mind the nature and aspects 
of the rate of interest and the factors governing it and its 
relation to income. In brief, the rate of interest may be 
thouht of as being the price paid for acquiring the use 
of money for a certain time and the inducement necessary 


te persuade the lender to part with the control of his 
money. 


Components of Any Investment 

A typical investor considers a number of factors which 
distinguish the income stream produced by one asset from 
that produced by others and in general his consideration is 
tased on what might be called the liquidity preference of 
‘amous types of assets, liquidity being used to imply the 
atulity to satisfy demands for cash in exchange for various 
assets without loss. Some of the specific factors which 
the investor considers in comparing the income produced 
~ ene asset with that produced by another, are the 
Pollowing: 


‘1) Safety of the investment and the certainty of the 
yield of income. 


'2) The marketability of the asset. 
3) The denomination in which the asset is traded. 
4) The value of the asset as collateral. 


‘5) The duration for which the investor must part with 
his cash. 

=) The freedom from burdens of management. 

(7) The possibilities of capital appreciation. 
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Choice of Assets for Investment 


The following types of assets illustrate some of the above 
preferences: 


Treasury Bills—In durations of from 91 to 273 days and 
in amounts of from $25,000 to $100,000 provide a surety of - 
capital return and yield, acceptable short term duration 
and acceptable denomination for larger investors. These 
bills yield from 1.00 per cent to 1.32 per cent. 


Government Long Term Bonds—These provide certainty 
of capital if held to maturity and as they do not depend 
on normal profit earning capacity they also provide cer- 
tainty of income. Their denomination is acceptable to all 
classes of investors but the duration of the investment 
is too long for many types of investors and also certainty 
of capital is not high unless held to maturity, as witness 
the period in 1953 when the price of such issues increas 
by over 10 per cent. Current yield is 3.25 per cent. 


ed 


Industrial and Commercial Bonds—If well secured by 
assets which themselves comply with the requirements of 
a good investment, such bonds have the same general 
attributes as government bonds but with varying degrees 
of certainty of capital and income. The current yield 
on such securities is from 4.25 per cent to 4.75 per cent. 


Preferred and Common Stock—These are not invest- 
ments in the same sense as are bonds and treasury bills 
but rather consist of shares in ownership of concerns. The 
owner anticipates taking greater risks and getting larger 
returns than does the lender. Corporation stocks must 
also be considered in light of the above mentioned general 
factors making up an investment and in most cases their 
rate on the various points would not be as high as the 
types of assets mentioned above. 


Real Property and Capital Investment—The best of 
such investments are probably more desirable than the 
average common or preferred stock but the average of 
such investments is less desirable than the best or average 
common or preferred stocks. Insofar as real property is 
concerned, we would have to rate it as follows in relation 
to the various factors mentioned above: 

Safety—depends upon individual property. 

Certainty of yield—depends upon individual property. 
Marketability—generally slow. 

Acceptable denomination— generally fair. 

Value as collateral—generally good. 

Acceptable duration—generally good. 

Freedom from care—generally fair. 

Capital appreciation—generally fair. 





Preference of Investors 

A further consideration as to the desirability of investing 
in different types of assets is that which arises due to the 
difference in liquidity preferences of various classes of in- 
vestors; for instance, financial institutions require capital 
certainty and income certainty. Speculators are less con- 
cerned with either of these; pension holders, widows, etc., 
require income certainty. From the above may be seen 
that the pattern of the rate of interest depends on the 
distribution of wealth among the different types of owners 
of wealth relative to the supply of different kinds of assets. 


Individual Ground Leases 

Insofar as the appropriate rate to apply in capitalizing 
the income stream from the ground lease of any property 
is concerned, consideration must be given to yields from 
competitive investments in other types of assets and in 
other parcels of real property. For many years the yield 
for investments in long term, well secured, ground leases 
has been taken as from four percent to 4.5 per cent with 
seemingly little regard to the factors which go to make up 
an attractive or unattractive investment. Properties sub- 
ject to such leases have safety and certainty of yield and 
good value as collateral and freedom from care; for cer- 
tain classes of investors they have acceptable duration as 
well. On the other hand, their marketability is low and 
the size of the investment is not particularly acceptable in 
comparison, say, to first mortgage bonds of companies of 
comparable safety to the lessee companies and in denom- 
inations of, say, $1,000. 


Also, chances of capital appreciation must be considered 


Monthly Co-op 
Statistics Report 


Inclusion of a column indicating board rank in terms of 
gross co-op sales for the month has significance this issue, 
when we are able to compare relative achievement for 
both February and March. The boards listed seem to be 
divided into three main groups >f 10 each, with boards in 
each group competing chiefly themselves, and occasionally 
shouldering out one or two or even more to achieve a higher 
rank. 


A most encouraging set of totals has been achieved by 
the end of March: listings, listings sold and gross co-op 
sales have all increased markedly through the first three 
months of the year. Gross co-op sales have risen from 13 
to 17 to over $19%% millions in that period, making a $50 
million total. 


Among the individual boards who have made particular 
progress are Winnipeg, a member of the big ten, which 
jumped from seventh to fifth place in March, edging out 
Ottawa and Montreal; and Victoria, which, though not 
listed last month, has a total of over a million dollars sold 
through co-op in three months. The Victoria board started 
co-op just last year. 
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Millions 


as unreliable due to the duration of the leases and their 
renewal clauses. Postponement of any appreciation de- 
tracts from its attractiveness. In addition, while seeming- 
ly such leases provide great freedom from care, the fact 
remains that a lessor may at any time be faced with the 
need to engage in an expensive demolition process in order 
to clear his property of structures erected by the lessee 
and many leases recognize this fact and provide for the 
demolition at the cost of the lessee. 


The components of an investment as between such a 


‘property and an average industrial realty or mortgage bond 


might be rated as follows: 


Industrial Realty or 


Subject 
Mortgage Bond 


Property 
Safety and certainty good good 
Marketability high fair 
Denomination good fair 
Value as Collateral good good 
Duration good fair 
Freedom from care good good 
Capital appreciation fair fair 


Component 


Such a bond as T. Eaton Realty five per cent yields, how- 
ever, about 4.8 per sent and it would appear that in order 
to induce an investor to part with his cash for an invest- 
ment in the ground lease of a property a somewhat higher 
rate would be necessary. While going rate in Toronto is 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent (depending on location, coven- 
ant and lessee’s improvements), the above indicates that 
due to competition for investment funds, an increase may 
be indicated. 


Phil Seagrove, better known 
as "Mr. Co-op", with the 
monthly statistical summary 
of co-op operations across 
the country. 


Co-Op Graph 
Figure | 
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The modern conception of a real 
estate office as a retail and public re- 
lations vehicle, as well as a headquar- 
ters for the activities of salesmen, is 
exemplified in the newly-designed 
head office of one of Toronto’s most 
progressive realty firms—Mann & 
Martel. Completed in time to mark 
the company’s sixth anniversary on 
May 1, both the front and interior of 
the office are designed to streamline 
operations and inspire public confi- 
dence. 


As is true of the company’s five 
offices throughout the city, this com- 
bined head office and Yonge Street 
branch is on street level, with all-glass 
front and inviting reception area. 
Color scheme is white, black, tur- 
quoise and orange, with interior wall 
areas in natural light and dark wood 
panelling. The branch offices are now, 
or are rapidly being redesigned to 
represent miniatures of the head office 
front design—a means of creating a 
tie-in identification in the mind of the 
public. 
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Real Estate Sales Promotion 


In The Modern Manner 


Designed by Frank Sherwood, the 
office is on two levels—lower and 
ground floors. An attractive winding 
staircase leads to the lower level 
where are located an auxiliary recep- 
tion-switchboard desk, and private 
offices which comprise the mortgage, 
advertising and land departments. 
Also on this floor is the schoolroom, 
capable of seating about 85 people and 
having a full blackboard wall. Here 
new salesmen receive training classes 
and al] take refresher courses under 
the tutelage of Matt Saunders, the 
company’s Official teacher and ap- 
praisal specialist, and well known 
figure among Toronto real estate men. 
As a public relations gesture, it is 
planned in the near future to make 
this auditorium available to service 
clubs and other community groups 
who do not have meeting rooms. 


The office layout was planned from 
start to finish with one main purpose 
in mind — to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for salesmen to carry out their 
jobs. A separate entrance leading into 
a hall which goes right back to the 
parking lot at the rear of the building 
is for their exclusive use, obviating the 
necessity of trekking through the main 
reception office. Enclosed offices are 
at the front of the building, where 
salesmen may meet with clients in 
complete privacy and away from other 


The elegant foyer is 
in natural shades of 
wood with tourquoise, 
black, white and 
orange accents. Stair- 
way to the left leads 
down, and opening at 
the rear leads to sales 
area and offices. 


office activities. Executive offices are 
also at the front. 


Twin switchboards are at the en- 
trance—one each for branch and head 
office affairs. The switchboard is man- 
ned all evenings and on the weekends. 
A public address system makes it pos- 
sible for personnel to be contacted no 
matter where they are on the pre- 
mises; this without the raucous noise 
usually identified with conventional 
p.a. systems. Each salesman has his 
own desk, and adequate secretarial 
help is at all times available. On the 
rear wall, behind the sales desks, is a 
large blackboard on which listings are 
recorded. 


The company’s bookkeeping depart- 
ment is located in a building next door, 
and the consideration shown to all 
personnel is extended to it: outside 
employees are barred from it without 
special permission. The company 
prides itself on the fact that salesmen 
receive their commission cheques 
within 24 hours of closing of sales. 


A window display behind the glass 
front of the building is designed to 
harmonize with the overall decor, and 
features descriptions of services with 
pictures of properties. Facsimiles of 
this display are used in all branch of- 
fice windows. An alternate mobile 
window display is in the planning 
stage. 


Mann & Martel have proved to be 
one of the most aggressive in Toronto 
when it comes to advertising. They 
were the first to use TV to sell listings, 
have constant heavy radio advertising 
schedules and of course make exten- 
sive use of newspapers. Officers of the 
company stress that advertising is yet 
another means of making it easy for 
their salesmen to do their job. 


The firm is six years old, and not one 
year has gone by without expansion 
of an existing branch or opening of a 
new one. About 140 salesmen are now 
on staff. The company plans to ex- 
pand outside the metropolitan area in 
the near future, 
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You and Organized 


Real Estate 


Part I—The Hierarchy of 
Organized Real Estate 


This is the first in a series of “Across 
the Secretary’s Desk” articles design- 
ed to review the over all pattern of 
real estate organization. This series 
will deal with all levels of real estate 
and the factors which interlock these 
levels into an organized whole; it will 
deal with the following phases of real 
estate: 


Part II—Salesman—Broker Par- 
ticipation in Organized Real 
Estate. 


Part II1I—The Board. 


Part IV—The Provincial Asso- 
ciation. 


Part V—The Institutes. 


Part VI—The 
C.A.R.E.B. 


Functions of 


At the outset of this series the au- 
thor would like to make it clear that 
it is his intention to avoid wherever 
possible an overabundance of histori- 
cal information. However, certain re- 
ferences to the past will be necessary 
from time to time. In the main we 
shall endeavor to pursue our objective 
—the explanation, in terms of the pre- 


Provincial Associations 


British Columbia, Alberta, Sskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Quebec. 


Barrie, Ont. 

Brampton, Ont. 
Brandon, Man. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Brockville, Ont. 


Halifax, N.S. 

Hamilton, Ont. 
Kamloops, B.C. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Calgary, Alta. Lethbridge, Alta. 
Chatham, Ont. London, Ont. 
Cornwall, Ont. Moncton, N.B. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
Fort William, Ont. 
Galt, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 


Montreal, Que. 
Nanaimo, B.C. 
Nelson, B.C. 
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Member Boards of C.A.R.E.B. 


New Westminster, B.C. Sarna, Ont. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


sent, of the important phrase of real 
estate known as organization. 


The What And Why of 
Organization 
When we hear the term “organiza- 


tion’, we may tend to visualize a large © 


company, corporation ‘or national 
society. According to Webster, to or- 
ganize is ‘to arrange the several parts 
for action or work” or ‘to systema- 
tize”. By this definition we know, of 
course, that organization is not re- 
stricted to large roups; in fact every 
individual uses organization to some 
degree in his daily routine tasks. It 
is often true, and especially so in real 
estate, that the better organized or 
systematic individual is often the most 
successful. If organization benefits 
the individual—and we know it does— 
then it may be assumed that organi- 
zation will benefit a group of individ- 
uals. And that is what a real estate 
board is—a group of individuals. 


The basic reason for organization 
is the common bond between those en- 
gaged in the same field of endeavor— 
in our case real estate. We all have 
the same problems, the same aims 
and the same objectives. Therefore, 


Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards 


5,300 Members 


North Bay, Ont. 
Oakville, Ont. 
Orillia, Ont. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Credit, Ont. 


Sherbrooke, Que. 


Stratford, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Prince Rupert, B.C. Victoria, B.C. 
Quebec, P.O. . Welland, Ont. 
Red Deer, Alta. West Vancouver, B.C. 
Regina, Sask. Windsor, Ont. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Canadian Institute of Realtors 


An educational institute of C.A.R.E.B., respon- 
sible for the correspondence course in real 
estate conducted through the Extension De- 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


W. H. FOLLOWS 


Executive Secretary 


C.A.R.E.B. 
& 


it can be said that the basic purpose 
in organizing a real estate board is 
that of providing a focal point from 
which we deal with our mutual 
problems. 


Defining Our Real Estate 
Organization 

We all know that membership in 
organized real estate is voluntary, and 
that our board and associations are 
non-profit groups. Also our members 
are competitors and their basic reason 
for organization is the command bond 
and mutual problems of the real estate 
field in general. On the basis of this 
then we can develop a definition of 
real estate associations as follows: “a 
voluntary, non-profit organization of 
business units (competitors) .who 
unite for the common good of its mem- 
bers and its industry (real estate) in 
dealing with mutual business prob- 
lems’”’. 


Public Acceptance 

One of the major aims of organized 
real estate has been that of attaining 
public acceptance. The key to public 
acceptance seems to be in profession- 
alization of our business. The public 
(those who ultimately govern the suc- 
cess of all forms of business) are con- 
stantly demanding increased qualifi- 
cations. The salesman and broker of 
today must indeed have more techni- 
cal knowledge than his counterpart of 
15 to 20 years ago. With the develop- 
ment of the purchase lease-back deal, 












partment of the University of Toronto. 








large scale land assembly and the pro- 
fessional appraisal, the field of real 
estate is becoming more complicated 
and the need for specialized training 
more necessary. 


The old adage “experience is the 
best teacher” may be largely true, but 
today experience, of necessity, must 
be augmented by organized training 
in the real estate field if we are to 
keep pace with the needs and wants of 
the public. 


We in the real estate business must 
train ourselves. The only effective 
method of education and training can 
be obtained through organized real 
estate at the board, provincial and 
national levels. 


Our Neighbours To The South 

It is difficult to deal with organized 
real estate without reference to the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in the U.S.A. This Associa- 
tion is one of the largest in the world 
and represents over 55,000 brokers 
and salesmen. N.A.R.E.B. has given 
freely if its literature, research and 
personnel to its Canadian counterpart, 
the Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Our whole pattern of 
organization was adapted from the 
N.A.R.E.B. and we owe a great deal of 
our success to the continued co-opera- 
tion, guidance and liaison with our 
good neighbors to the south. This ex- 
celient relationship makes it possible 
for C.A.R.E.B. to extend greater ser- 
vices to its membership. 


The Structure of Organized 
Real Estate 

The finai part of this series—‘'The 
Functions of C.A.R.E.B.’’—will con- 
tain a more complete breakdown of 
the structure of organized real estate. 
It is sufficient at this time to refer 
only to the general organization chart. 
The chart outlined below does not in- 
dicate a chain of command. All in all 
we are fortunate inthat the flow of 
information between the three levels 
of organized real estate is a two-way 
street. 


The structure of organized real 
estate, like that of its counterpart in 
the U.S.A., is constantly undergoing 
considerable change as new boards 
and new institutes are formed. The 
chart is designed to reveal the extent 
to which real estate is organized in 
Canada and the need for further or- 
ganization wherever possible. It also 
briefly refers to the main sphere of 
operation of each of the levels of or- 
ganized rea! estate. The matter of the 
spheres of operation or functions of 
organized real estate will be dealt with 
in detail in future articles of this 
series. 
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Commercial Real Estate 


Relationships — 


Downtown and Suburban 


Common concern about problems of 
the central business district in our 
American cities arouses a desire to 
have a clean-cut answer to the ques- 
tion of whether suburban commercial 
real estate has an effect on downtown 
real estate, now or in the future. I am 
afraid that no simple, precise answer 
is available. 


No New Phenomenon 

The growth of certain types of com- 
mercial property in our suburban dis- 
tricts should not be considered a 
“flight to the suburbs”, as it is some- 
times described. Rather this growth is 
a manifestation of rapid increase in 
population which has been taking 
place both in Canada and the United 
States. By this statement, we do not 
minimize in any way the effect of this 
suburban development on the down- 
town business district, which varies in 
severity from city to city. We simply 
want to call attention to the fact that 
development of commercial real estate 
in the suburbs is not a new phenome- 
non by any means. 

As far back as 30 years ago, studies 
have been made about the extent to 
which retail trade was being conducted 
in outlying districts rather than in 
the downtown business district. While 
those studies were not very extensive, 
the findings indicated that in cities of 
more than 750,000 populations, at least 
65 per cent of the retail trade was then 
being conducted outside the central 
business district. Of course, this was 
long before the common use of the 
automobile as a means for shoppers’ 
transportation. It was at least 15 
years before the development of the 
suburban shopping centre in the form 
in which it is now commonly found in 
almost all of our cities. 


Trade Relates to Growth 

In my own Office, we have made ex- 
tensive studies of more than 200 cities. 
In the course of our work it has be- 
come apparent to us that the extent 
of commercial development in the sub- 
urbs is closely related to the popula- 
tion size of the city under discussion. 
It is characteristic that certain types 
of retail trade, such as the sale of 
food, are conducted primarily close to 
the place of residence. It is also char- 


This article is reproduced from "Urban Land", 
official publication of the Urban Land Institute 
of the U.S. 
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acteristic that the sale of certain types 
of merchandise, such as high priced 
clothing for both men and women (in 
any particular city where the total 
volume of business is likely to be limi- 
ted) is conducted primarily in one 
central business district. Almost in- 
variably this district coincides with 
the central business district of the city 
itself. 


Consequently it is our opinion that 
the growth of retail trade in the sub- 
urbs is related to the growth of the 
city. Suburban retail trade has come 
into prominence during the last 15 
years on account of the tremendous 
acceleration of population growth in 
both our Canadian and United States 
cities. As a result of this rapid growth 
in some cases Within a 10 or 15 year 
period, cities are passing from the 50,- 
000 population classification to the 
100,000. Because the larger city al- 
ways has had a greater development 
of suburban retail trade than the 
smaller city, the taking on of the 
normal characteristics of the larger 
city has created an impression of a 
flight to the suburbs. Actually, this 
merely represents the normal growth 
processes, accelerated to the extent 
that population growth is accelerated. 


However, the rapid rate of popula- 
tion growth makes it difficult for the 
central business district to adjust 
itself to the changing conditions. Be- 
cause of its multiple ownership and 
difficulty of getting unified action, the 
property in the central business dis- 
trict finds it impossible to compete 
with rapid suburban development. 
Whereas suburban real estate, because 
of its control in large parcels by a 
single owner and lack of subdivision 
into small parcels, lends itself to com- 
prehensive development within a two 
or three year period. 





Factors Affecting Downtown 

Consequently, seriousness in the ef- 
fect on the central business district 
from the development of suburban 
eommercial property will depend on 
certain factors: 

(1) The size of the city. The effect 
«ill apparently be more severe in the 
targer cities than in the smaller cities. 

(2) The aggressiveness of the sub- 

‘an development. In some cities 

. suburban property and suburban 

«lopment are in the hands of own- 

. who are extremely aggressive and 
a mpetent and, as a result, the effect 

the central business district in 
rs ase cities appears to be more severe. 

(3) The ability of the community at 

e and of the owners of the down- 
*avn business district to adapt them- 
ives to the changing conditions and 
t.) maintain a substantial volume of 
tusiness in the downtown business 
‘.strict. There are certain cities where 
the department stores and large prop- 
perty owners, as Well as the muncipi- 
pality itself, have been willing and 
stile to take aggressive action in re- 
sting the trend to the suburbs and 
»amtained a balance between the two 
weas. 

(4) The physical adaption of the 
city to automobile traffic. In some 

ises the layout of the city has facili- 

ed the movement of automobile 

‘ratte. In other cases congestion has 

ulted on account of the topographi- 

sl conditions. This is one of the very 

mportant factors in determining the 

‘\tent of the injury to the central 
business district. 

‘5! The extent to which the city 
‘ermally uses single family or multiple 
‘amuly dwellings as housing for its 
t= pulation. 

‘s) The activity of the public trans- 
i »rtation system, its health, vigor and 


‘aggressiveness of its manage- 
ment, 


These are only some of the factors 
‘«anng on the situation, but they rep- 
‘ewent the most important factors in 
termining the extent of the effect on 


rh 


» cvntral business district. 


Other Factors Difficult to 
Measure 
. \n attempt has been made in the 
= States in some oi the univer- 
“stirs to measure statistically the 
ect of suburban growth on down- 
ian Values. These studies have not 
— nclusive because we have other 
_ FS operating at the same time. 
‘s shitticult to determine the extent 
“toch any variation, either upward 
aoe in the central business 
ue _ les can be related directly 
Provement of suburban real 
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estate. The difficult factors are the 
following: 

(1) The change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar and its effect on 
downtown values. 

(2) The extent to which the values 
of property in the better part of the 
central business district may be lim- 
ited by long leaseholds. 


(3) Trends of value in the central 
business district, either upward or 
downward, due to factors entirely un- 
related to the growth of the suburbs. 


In spite of the fact that it has not 
been possible to measure the effects 
statistically, it is well known by every- 
one engaged in the real estate business 
that there has been an effect and that 
in some cities the effect downtown has 
been serious. 


The Strength of the CBD 

It is important to realize that rea- 
sons for the growth of suburban retail 
trade can be identified, as can be the 
factors which represent the strength 
of the central business district. Rather 
comprehensive studies of customer 
motivation have been undertaken re- 
cently in the Ohio State University. 
The findings merit study by anyone 
who is interested in this problem. 
From these studies certain things are 
apparent. 

(1) The downtown business district 
has many strength which it will not 
be easy for the suburban districts to 
overtake, at least in cities of less than 
2.5 million population. These strengths 
are related primarily to the fact that 
customers find that they have a better 
selection of merchandise, better selec- 
tion of prices, more frequent bargain 


_ Sales, better access to public trans- 


portation, and more convenient rea- 
sons for meeting their friends from 
other parts of the city for shopping 
trips, better eating facilities, and more 
errands that they can accomplish at a 
single time in the downtown business 
district. This group of attitudes indi- 
cates the very strong position of the 
central business district and repre- 
sents the factors that the central busi- 
ness district can emphasize in resist- 
ing the suburban trend. 

(2) It is similarly apparent that the 
weaknesses are those that relate pri- 
marily to convenience of automobile 
travel and parking and the problem 
of care of children during the shop- 
ping trips. 


The extent to which deterioration of 
value may continue in the central busi- 
ness district is likely to be related to 
the aggressiveness of the people inter- 
ested in attempting to cure the weak- 
nessess and to emphasize the strengths 
that appeal to the shopper on whom 
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the health of the retail district large- 
ly depends. Certainly, suburban real 
estate development is not going to be 
eliminated altogether. But it can be 
limited to the extent that represents 
a normal relationship, providing the 
greatest combined convenience to the 
customer for both downtown and sub- 
urban shopping. 


Slowness in Improving the CBD 

The slow approach to the improve- 
ment of the central business district is 
very largely due to the apathy of prop- 
erty owners. This is caused by a vari- 
ety of factors: 


(1) Suburban development can be 
planned in large scale plots for the ut- 
most convenience of the customer. 


(2) The central business district ap- 
pears to resist improvement, partly 
on account of the inability of trustees 
to commit their property to action; 
partly on account of the fear of the 
property owner of the costs that may 
be involved; partly on account of in- 
difference of both landlords and ten- 
ants who may feel that somebody else 
will take care of the situation; partly 
on account of the conviction on the 
part of some property owners that 
the municipality should take the action 
by application of tax revenues to cure 
the situation. ; 


(3) In some cases, there is a very 
proper feeling that property rights 
might be limited by any effort to com- 
pel property owners to join in any 
comprehensive scheme for improve- 
ment of the downtown business dis- 
trict. 


This third element is one which has 
given a great deal of concern to prac- 
tical men who are trying to find a 
solution to the problems of the central 
business district and justifies lengthy 
discussion later. The problem relates 
to the very small subdivision of hold- 
ings in the central business district. It 
is almost impossible to get organized 
action where it is required for protec- 
tion of the central business district. It 
is often difficult to obtain consent to 
measures for protection of property in 
the central business district by provi- 
sion of off-street parking, off-street 
loading zones, change in direction of 
the fiow of traffic, elimination of park- 
ing from the streets to provide greater 
freedom of movement for vehicular 
traffic, including public transporta- 
tion, and such other measures as are 
now generally accepted as being es- 
sential to the health of the central 
business district. 

There is a strong feeling by various 
associations affiliated with the Nation- 
al Association of Real Estate Boards, 
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both in Canada and the United States, 
that protection of the rights of private 
ownership in real estate is one of the 
prime responsibilities which we all now 
face. At the same time, there is recog- 
nition by these same men that there is 
some danger that the rights of the 
private individual in some cases may 
be in conflict with the general welfare 
and, in fact, with the best interests of 
his own property. 


Limitatio=s on Real Estate 


The School of Law of Duke Univers- 
ity recently published a rather com- 
prehensive analysis of this question 
under the title of “Land Planning ina 
Democracy.” In this, the study dealt 
with such factors as the constitution- 
ality of laws limiting the right of the 
private owner in his property. The 
analysis points out that already the 
fee ownership of real estate has been 
limited by the passing of zoning ordi- 
nances, building restrictions, taxation, 
improvement districts, and construc- 
tion of highways of limited access. 
These, in certain cases, have limited 
crossings located in such a way that it 
is necessary for property owners to 
travel distances that in effect remove 
the property a considerable distance 
from the business district to which 
they normally would be adjacent. 


A question is raised now as to 
whether or not there should be an ex- 
tension of such limitations which are 
accepted as being necessary for the 
progress of the community. The ex- 
tension would include esthetic objec- 
tives for further protection of all prop- 
erty against the adverse effects which 
follow from inability to obtain effec- 
tive joint action. This raises the ques- 
tion whether or not such control 
should be extended to provide in the 
central business district the amenities 
which are commonly found in sub- 
urban shopping areas. The extent to 
which discretionary power should be 
vested in zoning appeal boards and the 
treatment of incompatible uses in 
cases of zoning are other troublesome 
subjects explored in this study by 
Duke University in a fashion which 
opens up the problem for consideration 
by thoughtful students of the central 
business district. 


Downtown Can Fight Back 


In commenting on the possible rela- 
tionship of suburban commercial real 
estate and the downtown business dis- 
trict in the future, it is my convinction 
that the downtown business district 
will always be present. It fulfills a 
function in our Canadian and Ameri- 
can cities as we now understand them 





that cannot be filled in any other way. 
The extent to which the central busi- 
ness district will be affected by sub- 
urban developments will be controlled 
by the extent to which the central 
business district itself takes action to 
protect itself against the natural in- 
roads of suburban development and by 
the extent to which legislation may be 


The Stock of Housing 


available to the majority owners in the 
central business district for them to 
take unified action to deal with prob- 
lems that are essentially problems of 
the district as a whole and that can- 
not be dealt with by any one owner or 
group of property owners, no matter 
how well intentioned or how well in- 
formed or how willing they may be. 


This article is reprinted from the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation's submission to the Royal Commission 
on Canada's Economic Prospects. It was felt by the editors 
that such an analysis of present and future housing needs and 
market in Canada would be of interest to all realtors. , 


A large part of the nation’s wealth 
is in its dwelling stock. The number of 
dwellings, their types and individual 
quality and their arrangement in cities 
and neighbourhoods, shape the way a 
people lives. The dwelling stock and 
the way it is used change slowly from 
year to year, but may undergo startl- 
ing transformations over a generation. 
Changes come about through the addi- 
tion of new houses,, through the ag- 
ing, improvement and destruction of 
dwellings, and through shifts in the 
way people use the dwelling stock, 
the number of units they leave vacant, 
the number they overcrowd, and the 
number they abandon or condemn. 


There are now more than 3.8 million 
occupied dwellings in Canada. Of this 
number about three quarters of a mil- 
lion are on farms, 24 million are in 
cities and towns and three quarters of 
a million are in small communities 
and on the fringe of urban areas. The 
recent production of housing has fol- 
lowed the general shift of population 
from farms to cities, from rural com- 
munities to metropolitan areas and 
from central urban areas to suburbs. 
The oldest part of the housing is there- 
fore on farms and near the central 
areas of cities. The newest part of the 
stock, largely but not entirely of good 
quality, is in the suburban areas of 
cities and towns which have received 
the bulk of the million houses that 
have been built in the last decade. 

In 1951 about 20 per cent of rural 
and nine per cent of urban dwellings 
in Canada were in need of major re- 
Pair. In cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion there were about 100,000 dwell- 
ings in this condition. Many dwellings 
lacked inside running water, over half 
the rural dwellings but not quite six 
per cent of those in cities. Some of 
the deficient housing is on the fringes 
of urban areas where municipal ser- 
vices have not yet been extended. 
Some of this lies in the path of the 
great urban development to take place 
in the next 25 years and is likely to be 
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improved or replaced by new housing 
developments. The greater part of de- 
ficient housing within built-up areas 
is concentrated around the inner cores 
of cities and awaits a process of urban 
redevelopment. 

The condition of Canada’s housing 
is reflected also in its age. About 350,- 
000 units, nearly 10 per cent of the 
whole stock, are now over 75 years 
old and over half a million units are 
from 50 to 75 years old. 


Rate of Housing Production 
Through the operations of the resi- 
dential construction industry the stock 
of dwellings is kept in line with the 
overall demand for housing. A -high 
level of demand for housing is ex- 
pressed in the prices and rents for 
dwellings already in existence. High 
prices for existing housing stimulate 
new house building, whether by in- 
dividual home owners, speculative 
house builders, or apartment builders. 
Should an unduly large number of 
new dwellings be brought into exist- 
ence over a period, real estate prices 
and rents will tend to fall, building 
prospects to worsen, and new house 
building to diminish. Over long peri- 
ods, the demand for new house build- 
is determined by shifts in the size and 
quality of dwelling stock demanded. 


Population Growth 

Population increase represents the 
most important single source of de- 
mand for increased housing stock at 
present. The estimates of family and 
non-family household increases that 
follow are based primari!v upon a 
population forecast made available to 
the Corporation from another source. 
This forecast indicated the attainment 
of a population of 26,563,000 by 1980. 

It is estimated that the number of 
families in Canada will increase by 
about 2,550,000 from 3,700,000 to 6,- 
250,000 over the next 25 years and, 
further, that the number of non-family 
households will increase by 200,000 


from 450,000 to 650,000 in the same 
period. These estimates suggest an 
increase of 2,750,000 families and non- 
family households from 4,150,000 to 
6,900,000 between the end of 1955 and 
the end of 1980. 


At the end of 1955 there were an 
estimated 350,000 families not main- 
taining their own households, meaning 
that they were living in some other 
family’s dwelling or living as part of 
a household the head of which did not 
belong to the family. While this figure 
does not represent the total number 
of families: sharing accommodation, 
since in addition to these 350,000 there 
are the families whose dwellings they 
share, it does indicate the number 
of additional dwellings there would 
have to be before each family could 
have a dwelling for its own use. 


For the most part, families not 
maintaining their own household are 
in this situation not because they do 
not want separate accommodation, 
but because they cannot afford it. 
Voluntary sharing of accommodation 
does no doubt occur, but infrequent- 
ly. The proportion of families not 
maintaining their own household de- 
clines sharply as incomes rise. In 1951 
90 per cent of all families had their 
own dwelling unit, as compared with 
over 99 per cent of families with in- 
comes over $6,000 per annum. 


The proportion of families sharing 
accommodation is likely to decrease in 
the next 25 years. At best this kind 
of crowding could be eliminated alto- 
gether, although not without deliber- 
ate public action toward that end. 
Whatever happens to incomes and to 
building costs there will still be siza- 
able numbers of families in 1980 who 
cannot afford separate accommoda- 
tion. At worst such families could be 
as high as 600,000 in 1980. This num- 
ber represents their present relative 
incidence applied to the 1980 popula- 
tion and in absolute terms is 250,000 
higher than the present figure. 


Dwellings Lost from the Stock 


Sizable numbers of dwellings are 
lost or withdrawn from the useful 
stock as time goes by. Some units are 
lost by accident, principally fires but 
also floods and storms. Some are de- 
stroyed to make way for other uses 
of the land on which they stand. Some 
dwellings are withdrawn from the use- 
ful stock without actually being de- 
stroyed. This happens commonly on 
farms which are abandoned or amal- 
gamated with neighbouring proper- 
ties. It happens also in cities when 
local governments condemn dwellings. 
Present estimates place the annual 
total of dwellings withdrawn from the 
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useful stock in the neighbourhood of 
8,000 units, divided about equally be- 
tween farm and non-farm locations. 


For purposes of this projection, the 
loss or abandonment of farm dwellings 
from the useful stock is estimated at 
100,000 over the period 1956-1980, rep- 
resenting a continuation of the pres- 
ent rate of 4,000 units per year. 


Non-farm losses are not likely to 
fall below the present level of 4,000 
per year. ™e loss of dwellings through 
transition in land uses is almost cer- 
tain to remain as high as at present, 
particularly in view of the demands 
likely to be placed on land for traffic 
articulation and the expansion of other 
non-residential functions in the built- 
up areas of our cities. While fire pro- 
tection techniques will no doubt im- 
prove over the next 25 years, the ex- 
posure to fire loss will also increase. 


Therefore the lower limit of replace- 
ment demand over the next 25 years 
may be safely set at 8,000 units per 
year or 200,000 units for the whole 
period. 


There is no theoretical upper limit 
to the rate of non-farm losses. Given 
a sufficient rate of new house build- 
ing, over and above the needs of popu- 
lation growth, the poorer dwellings in 
the stock would become unmarketable 
as dwelling space. As permanently 
vacant accommodation they would no 
doubt revert to the public in due 
course for tax default or be sold to 
private interests to make way for new 
land uses. In either case they would 
eventually be demolished. But the 
demolition would follow their effective 
removal from the useful housing stock 
and not bring it about. The accumu- 
lation of vacant dwellings provided 
they are confined to the dwellings of 
the poorest quality in the stock, need 
not inhibit the demand for new hous- 
ing. Consequently any upper limit to 
the rate of dwelling unit withdrawals 
from the housing stock over the next 
25 years depends on the upper limits 
of new house building possibilities. 


Vacant dwellings in 1955 are esti- 
mated at 100,000 representing 2.6 per 
cent of the useful stock. It is assumed 
that the vacancy rate will be the same 
in 1980, assuming that dwellings of 
poor condition and amenities, which 
have become unmarketable by virtue 
of the availability of better accom- 
modation, are not considered part of 
the useful stock at all, or part of the 
vacancies. 


Outlook for House Building 

The foregoing suggests that there 
will be not less than 2,770,000 new 
dwellings built in the next 25 years in 
Canada. This lower limit comprises: 


2,750,000 for the increase in fam. 
ilies and non-family households; 
200,000 for replacements; 

70,000 for increased vacancies; 


an offset of 250,000 for an in- 
crease in sharing of accommoda- 
tion proportionate to the increase 
in families. 


House building will actually exceed 
this mark, and thereby tend to reduce 
the degree of crowding in the housing 
stock and advance the rate of dwell- 
ing unit withdrawals from the useful 
stock. The extent to which housing 
completions will exceed this lower 
limit depends on the course of total 
housing demand, as it is affected by 
forces other than population growth, 
and on trends within the new house 
building industry as they affect costs 
and the quality of the new housing 
product. 


Apart from population growth the 
future demand for housing stock will 
depend principally on the course of 
real income per capita. While it is 
beyond the province of this statement 
to forecast the trend of real income 
there is the presumption that it will 
increase, and increase substantially. 
This in turn will be reflected in higher 
demands for housing. The demand for 
housing may not indeed increase as 
rapidly as real per capita income. How- 
ever, as long as the housing stock is 
seriously deficient in numbrs or in con- 
dition, housing may be expected to 
garner a good share of expenditures 
out of increased income. The per 
capita demand for housing stands to 
increase substantially therefore over 
the next 25 years. 


Prospective trends in the supply of 
new housing over the next 25 years 
are even more favourable. In the past 
10 years the house building industry 
has doubled its output with little 
change in real construction costs. 
Prospects for new house building over 
the next two decades and a half are 
such as to suggest that the present in- 
dustry, with virtually no expansion, 
could meet the task. Canadians com- 
pleted 131,000 houses in 1955. At this 
rate, and with this industry, over three 
million units could be produced in 
25 years. Cost pressures associated 
with’ the expansion of capacity should 
be very moderate in the period up to 
1980. House builders are in the posi- 
tion of being able to increase their 
profits only through lowering real 
costs, or improving the appeal of their 
product. 


J? 

Higher incomes, greater product- , 
ivity, enhanced appeal in new houses 
tend to raise the total demand for 
housing stock. An increase of only 





10 per cent in the per capita effective 
demand for this stock, could raise the 
effective demand for new units by over 
29 per cent from 2.8 million to 3.4 
million during the period. This would 
provide an additional 600,000 units for 
the reduction of crowding and the re- 
tirement of poorer dwellings from the 
stock. As the worst types of congest- 
tron were relieved, and as the poorest 
+ withdrawn from the stock, the demand 
} for housing would become less respon- 
sive to increases in incomes or reduc- 
tions in cost, so that the practical 
limits of effective demand may not be 
much over 3.4 million units for the 
period. With the population projec- 
tions as outlined, however, and in view 
of prospects for incomes and building 
costs, the construction of 3.4 million 
new dwellings over the next 25 years, 
representing an average of 136,000 
completions per year, seems reason- 
able. 


Material and Labor 
Requirements 

Material requirements for this rate 
of house building would continue to be 
large and varied, comprising an an- 
nual average demand for nearly six 
million barrels of cement, for in- 
stance, about 114 billion board feet of 
lumber, 15,000 miles of electrical wir- 
in, 2's million gallons of paint, 1,200 
mules of iron piping and about 20,000 
tons of nail. With rising general 
productivity these requirements are 
likely to make a smaller claim upon 
the total productive capacity of the 
nation, 

Labor requirements, on the basis of 
present techniques, would involve 
atout 120,000 workers on-site. A fur- 
ther 200,000 persons would be em- 
ployed off-site in the production of 
tuilding materials and components. 
There may, however, be some shift 
‘rom on-site to off-site labor as pre- 
assembly of components increases. 


Timing and Location of 
Housing Production 


As the main part of the new hous- 
- Program over the next 25 years 
ell stem from population growth, 
one idea of its pattern in time can 
,” Snjectured from the course of net 
i formation. Because house 
Meuildting is subject to cyclical varia- 
os of considerable magnitude and 

ther shorter term disturbances it 


is not feasible to project house build- 
ing rates by year, or even to attempt 
the refinement of estimates based only 
on net family formation. 


The data below indicate the prob- 
able course of net family forma- 
tion and relate it directly to housing 
completions over five-year periods. 


These data suggest that the demand 
deriving purely from _ population 
growth over the next decade will not 
be sufficient to absorb the present 
capacity of the house building indus- 
try. The competitive pressures within 
the industry, on costs and on quality, 
should be most intense between now 
and 1965. Even after that, however, 
the pressures should persist. Over the 
two and a half decades as a whole the 
house building industry is not likely to 
be subject to growth that would re- 
quire a relative increase in its capa- 
city comparable to that which has in 
fact taken place in the last 10 years. 


City Size and Urban Growth 

The location of new housing will be 
largely determined by the pattern of 
population increases. This is true not 
only for that part of new residential 
construction which has been directly 
attributed to population growth, but 
also to much of the new house build- 
ing which fills a replacement need and 
even a good part of the building which 
contributes to the relief of congestion. 
Rapid urban growth stimulates the 
transition of land uses within cities 
which in turn affects the pace of urban 
redevelopment. Population growth 
seeks out the areas of high and grow- 
ing income and itself stimulates in- 
come. It is thereby likely to be most 
pronounced in places where pressures 
are strongest to raise housing stan- 
dards and relieve congestions. 


Farm House Building 

Unlike urban population, farm popu- 
lation has been declining for 15 years 
in Canada but this has not meant a 
cessation of new farm house build- 
ing. It has meant however that new 
farm house building has been related 
almost entirely to rising living stan- 
dards and replacement needs rather 
than to population growth. It is esti- 
mated that the rate of new house con- 
struction on farms today is at about 
5,000 units per year, and for want of a 


Ici 


Period 


— 
1956—1960 
1961—1965 


1966—1970 
1971—1975 
1975—1980 


Total 
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Net Family 
Formation 


better method of looking into the 


Housing Unit 
Completions 
(000) (000) 


348 470 
550 
670 
810 
900 


3,400 


Many _ realtors have 
found the general in- 
surance business a pro- 
fitable sideline to real 
estate. 


Our group of indepen- 
dent companies pro- 
vides the necessary fa- 


cilities. 
@ 


WE WILL FORWARD 
INFORMATION ON 
AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 
ON REQUEST 


Massie and Renwick Ltd. 


COMPANY MANAGERS 


800 Bay St. Toronto 


ADVERTISING 


RESULTS 


that produce 
DOLLARS 
and CENTS <— 
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It’s like having a staff of 
highly skilled experts on your 
sales staff when you use the 
pulling power of The Jour- 
nal’s classified pages. Copy 
and layouts are professionally 
created, smartly executed, to 
give your advertising genuine 
sales appeal. 


In the Edmonton 
trading area, no 
other single medium 
can offer you more 
than a fraction of 
The Journal's coverage. 


THE EDMONTON 


JOURNAL 
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future the present rate is assumed to 
continue in the period 1956 to 1980. 


Urban House Building 

Canada’s urban population pattern 
is already well established. Its growth 
over the next generation will presum- 
ably follow growth patterns that are 
inherent in the existing network of 
urban centres. It does not appear like- 
ly that there will be substantial 
growth in the number of cities. With- 
out question a number of new mining 
centres will emerge but it is doubtful 
whether these will attract large popu- 
lations. It is also probable that new 
communities of substantial size will 
development near existing metropoli- 
tan populations. These communities 
are best treated, however, as integral 
parts of the metropolitan areas to 
which they are related. 

Population growth rates in Canada 
between 1941 and 1951 showed re- 
markable little variation between 
groups of cities of different sizes, and 
between cities in general and rural 
non-farm areas. Nearly half the 
growth, 46 per cent, occurred in metro- 
politan areas of over 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1951. One-quarter, 24 per cent, 
was in areas classified as rural non- 
farm in 1951; much of this took place 
near cities and is urban in its orienta- 


Burning the Mortgage 
(Continued from page 8) 
e 


Many sites were examined and dis- 
carded, but after several months of 
intensive search, the right property 
was found at 1883 Yonge Street. 

The location was just right but the 
existing structure would have to be 
re-tailored to fit the exact needs of 
this Real Estate Board that had 
amazingly grown to become the sec- 
ond largest on the continent. It must 
house its modern printing plant; 
facilities for many tons of first-class 
mail; a big staff; private offices for 
busy executives; a spacious board- 
room. With the help of architects, 
contractors and sub-contractors, the 
hard-working finance committee and 
its subsidiary, the building committee, 
composed of W. H. Dobson, chair- 
man; W. L. Mason, Ted D’Orsay, Ray- 
mond Bosley, backed by President 
Bert Willoughby and the board of dir- 
ectors, had their ideal building com- 
pleted. The Bay Street premises were 
vacated and all personnel and equip- 
ment proudly transferred to the new 
home. 

On February 4, 1955, the formal 
dedication ceremony was performed by 
Metro Mayor Frederick G. Gardiner, 
Q.C. 
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tion. Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 ac- 
counted for 6 per cent of the growth 
and those of 10,000 to 30,000 for 7 per 
cent. These proportions would be of 
little more than historical interest had 
they not corresponded very closely 
with the distribution of total popula- 
tion between the different classes of 
city and the rural areas. This cor- 
respondence suggests that the pattern 
of population growth between 1941 
and 1951 provides a reasonable basis 
for projecting the location of popula- 
tion growth over the next 25 years. 
This suggests that the persistence of 
locational influences that have shaped 
the structure of our urban network up 
to the present time. 


Such a projection indicates the fol- 
lowing range of new house building 
activities over the next 25 years: 


Classification 
of Area in 1951 


Metropolitan or Urban Area 
Over 100,000 population 
30,000 to 100,000 population 
10,000 to 30,000 population 

5,000 to 10,000 population 
Under 5,000 population 
Rural Non-Farm Area 


Total Non-Farm 


To secure and reconstruct the new 
premises required a large sum of 
money, but the building fund which 
had its beginning 35 years before, had 
grown and multiplied and was ample 
for the purpose. Only a relatively 
small mortgage was required. 

In 1955, W. H. Dobson, who was so 
largely responsible for the final im- 
portant steps in acquiring a home for 
the Toronto Real Estate Board, was 
elected president and while proudly 
enjoying the final fulfilment of his 
dream, he performed a masterly job of 
re-organizing the department and the 
personnel for the new premises. 

This year, 1956, Clifford Rogers, 
after serving for several years as 
director and chairman of various im- 
portant committees and vice-presi- 
dent, was elected to the presidency 
and it is under his leadership that the 
only encumbrance on the board prem- 
ises has been removed; with a prayer 
of thanksgiving the mortgage has been 
discharged. 

Fifteen hundred men and women in 
the Toronto area now proudly wear 
the title of Realtor. The Toronto Real 
Estate Board has a home of its own 
of which it is proud; a past of some 
achievement; a present which is deep- 
ly satisfying and a future of interest- 
ing possibilities; a future which, with 
the blessing of God, will be good. 


These data suggest that the urban 
housing stock is likely to double over 
the next 25 years with an impact on 
cities of all sizes although not neces. 
sarily on every city. This housing rep- 
resents a major part, but only a part 
of the whole fabric of urban growth. 
The construction put in place in the 
next generation will represent half of 
our urban environment in 1980. Much 
of its worth at that time will depend 
on the care and imagination with 
which it is installed in the first place. 
Cities, as producing centres and as 
end product, represent our greatest 
single asset. The quality of their 
transformation in the next generation 
poses our greatest single problem. 


Projected New Housing 
Completions 
(000) 


1,520 
200 
240 
170 
360 
810 


3,300 


All CAREB members are invited to 
visit the offices at 1883 Yonge Street 
any time they are in Toronto. 


The first concerted step towards at- 
tracting more foreign capital to real 
estate development in Canada was 
taken by a group of Toronto realtors 
in mid-April. Members of the Toronto 
board met to begin formation of an 
industrial division of the board. Ef- 
forts to gain foreign capital have, till 
now, been largely individual, but 
growing need for large amounts of 
money ha sled the way for Toronto 
realtors to pool their approaches to 
local representatives of US _ invest- 
ment houses in particular. 


George B. Ridout, Toronto realtor, 
has announced he will award a $1,500 
fellowship annually to a graduate stu- 
dent taking the course in town and 
regional planning at the University 
of Toronto’s school of architecture. 
The university cited the new fellow- 
ship as an “indication of the growing 
awareness of the importance of town 
and regional planning and of the par- 
ticular interest of large-scale develop- 
ers in the improvement of planning 
techniques and the sound, economical 
use of land.” 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Dick Whitney, President, Kitchener | 
F. N. McFarlane, Vice-President, Ottawa ; 
Regional Directors: Wilf Webb, London; Phil 4 
Seagrove, Hamilton; W. J. Nix, Toronto; : 
Bernie Kelly, North Bay; P. H. McKeown, 4 ; 
Ottawa i j r . s 
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i~err , 1 : 
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Ottawa ® P Tae 
In addition to an extensive news- ane { aoe i 
paper advertising pragramme for - © A * ; 
1956, the Ottawa board is entering the << i \ i - i 
TV and billboard mediums for the first i “> « : pas ~?4 j Fi. ' 
time. The directors believe that it he os Fo % : 
‘. : > n , ¢ be 
is now necessary to provide more pub- enc aint or as NS ea Ne eh bt neath) 3. 2 b 
lic education about the board and On April 4 the Hamilton Real Estate Board held a co-op luncheon meeting for the presenta- : 
photo co-op. tion of prizes won in 1955. About 140 attended. At the head tabies, left to right, are T. 
ie Glen Chambers, director; Thomas W. Dowling, director; C. Gordon Todd, director; Phil Sea- | 
Back in January, the publicity com- grove, past president; Frank Long, chairman of co-op and second vice-president of the board; i 
mittee, in conjuction with the apprai- H. J. McCullough, managing secretary; Eric McKay, salesman of the month; Albert A. Takef- ; 
sal and co-op committees, stated they man, director and first vice-president of the board; Sam J. Campbell, immediate past presi- 2 
5 : iia : h dent. The table immediately in front, with the star overhead, consists of the star salesmen for 3 
were GORS to tear en & ouse On & 1955. Starting at the left and moving clockwise: Bruce Williams, top salesman of the year % ' 
particular day and build it up again and winner of the cup, total points accumulated—2,030; Joseph Valevicius, one of the top + 
that night—figuratively speaking. five, points accumulated—1,276; Bernard Campbell, salesman with highest percentage of 3 
- listings sold—80 per cent; B. Kronas, one of the top five, points accumulated—!,655; W. G. z 
That’s exactly what happened one Rooke, one of the top five, points accumulated—!,2!0; Jack Steadman, one of the top five, * 
day last month when the co-op com- oints accumulated—1!,569. Presentation of the prizes was made by Phil Seagrove, and Co-op $ 
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mittee set aside one afternoon and 
evening for “Open House’’—using a 
particular home. 


Their idea was used to introduce the 
new residential listing form which the 
appraisal committee had worked on 
for nearly two years. So a particular 
house was chosen on which to test the 
new listing ‘“‘work sheet”. 


A hundred and ninety members 
passed through the special open house 
to inspect it; and a record attendance 
of 186 came out that evening to the 
dinner meeting to study the house in 
relation to the new listing form. 


Using the new form, a panel of five 
discussed the “Open House” under the 
heading of land replacement cost, de- 
preciation and obsolescence, adjusting 

~\factors and neighbourhood amenities. 
as of the panel discussed the house 

according to the requirements asked 
on the form. Afterwards the mem- 
bers peppered the panel with ques- 
tions. The results were so amazing in 
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Chairman Frank Long presided over the rest of the meeting. 


member interest and attendance that Windsor 

the programme committee is setting On March 14 the Windsor Real 

aside another “Open House’”’ day late Estate Board had the pleasure of hear- 

in May. It will be called “Mystery ing a talk by four of Hamilton’s ablest 

House”, and the panel that night will men on co-op listing and selling. Since 

arrive at prices, etc. their departure, the Windsor Real 
The new residential listing form is Estate Board is more enthusiastic 


undergoing gradual acceptance by 
board members, but has not been 
made compulsory yet. 


In the wake of the writer’s worst 
storm, Arthur R. Storm of Teaneck, 
N.J., arrived in Otawa to put on a one- 
day sales conference for 164 members 
of the Ottawa Real Estate Board and 
affiliate friends from eastern Ontario. 


To round out the day, the pro- 
gramme committee asked L. W. Pillar, 
Director of Planning and Works for 
Ottawa, to be the luncheon speaker. 
He spoke on the growing pains of the 
capital city over the next few years 
as they would affect realtors and the 
public. 


about the co-op than ever, and the re- 
sults are already showing in their lat- 
est co-op report. Alex Hoffman, the 
president, first introduced Gordon 
Todd, who spoke on ‘How I Became a 
Good Co-op Broker’. We understand 
that Mr. Todd is the newest croker on 
the Hamilton Board, and has sold 
more real estate on co-op than any 
other broker during the last year. 


Second on the list of speakers was 
Les Smythe, past president of the 
Hamilton Real Estate Board and reg- 
ional director of the Ontario Board. 
Mr. Smythe gave an exceptionally fine 
speech on the growth of Hamilton's 
co-op. In his final remarks he left no 
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doubt but that co-op had strenghened 
the Hamilton Real Estate Board. 
Frank Long, next on the agenda, pre- 
dicted that the Hamilton co-op would 
sell more real estate than ever before, 
and there was no doubt in his mind 
that any goal set would be achieved 
and probably surpased, due to the co- 
operation of members in that city. 

Last, Howard McCullough, execu- 
tive secretary of the Hamilton Real 
Estate Board, spoke on ‘‘How to Es- 
tablish and Promote Co-op”. The talks 
were followed by a question and an- 
swer session, all four guests taking 
part. 


On behalf of the Windsor Real 
Estate Board, P. S. Jeffery, Paul 
Robarts and U. G. Reaume thanked 
the speakers. 


Toronto 

A signal honor was paid Miss Gert- 
rude Tate by the Toronto Real Estate 
Board on April 12, when she was pre- 
sented with a framed scroll awarding 
her honorary life membership in the 
board, of which she is a_ senior 
member. 


Relaxing after pre- 
senting their talks on 
co-op to the Windsor 
board are Hamilton 
realtors Frank Long, 
Les Smythe and Gor- 
don Todd, seated left 
to right. Back are 
Cliff Duschene, Hamil- 
tonian Howard Me- 
Cullough, and Wind- 
sor President Alex 
Hoffman. 


Miss Tate is one of the first lady 
brokers licenced in Ontario, having 
entered the real estate profession in 
1923. She received lessons in real 
estate law from A. A. McDonald, soli- 
citor, and opened a small office on 
Yonge Street. She recalls that some 
outstanding Toronto brokers at that 


time were A. L. Rogers, A. E. LePage 
and the Gibson brothers. 


She became the first lady member 
of the Toronto Board in 1929 when Mr. 
Rogers was president. During the en- 
tire time of her membership she has 
been very active in its affairs, a loyal 
attender at meetings and a member of 
many commitees. 


Supermarket Location 


(Continued from page 6) 
& 


I had a graphic example of the effect of competition re- 
cently. I was asked to look at a two-year old supermarket 
operated by a good local chain in a well-established ribbon- 
type commercial area in the southwest section of Lachine. 
The property was for sale and a friend of mine wanted to 
know: (1) should he buy it, and for how much; (2) would 
the company I represented place a mortgage on it, and for 
how much. I am sure you are all familiar with this double 
barreled type of duty. 


I took a look at the property, found it to be an attractive 
market of 9,000 square feet in good physical condition. 


When I came to establish the trading area, I found that 
my quarter and half mile radii were badly cut up with a 
lake to the south, railroad tracks to the north, and in- 
dustry and more tracks to the east. A good upper middle 
income residential area had grown up in the western half 
to one mile limits with what appeared to be adequate 
population, even at that distance, to support this store. 
However, about 112 miles west, a small shopping centre 
with about 60,000 square feet of retail space and incorpor- 
ating another supermarket had opened about six months 
previously. This interested me very much so I called on 
our supermarket operator who was also a friend of mine. 
Here is the history of that store: up until the supermarket 
in the shopping centre opened, sales were running $22,000 
per week, which was just about right for this size of store. 
After the opening day, sales dropped to $6,000 per week. 
Pretty serious, eh? In the last few months, sales have 
started to creep up a little and are now running approxi- 
mately $10,000 per week. The operator expects sales to 
come back to, say, $15,000 per week, but is doubtful if 
the previous volume of $22,000 will be regained. 


I believe this example demonstrates that people like to 
shop for their food close to home, and secondly, that be- 
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cause of unusual conditions, a particular supermarket's 
trading area may be larger than normal, but this condi- 
tion can often be temporary and is usually subject to the 
close scrutiny of a competitor. 


Even though a store may have the physical requirements 
to do, say, $40,000 worth of business per week, unless the 
operator has the right food for that population at the 
right price, his sales will suffer. We had an example of 
the “right food’’ in a supermarket in Montreal a short 
time ago. It was located in what was thought to be a 
French area and stocked with foods designed to satisfy 
the French tastes. Sales lagged; a further investigation 
disclosed that some 3,000 Italian families, representing 
15,000 people, or about half the store’s potential customers, 
lived in the trading area. Merchandise was re-arranged 
to favor this group and latest sales reports show a satis- 
factory volume. 


If the supermarket is new, with no history to refer to, 
sales volume estimation becomes difficult. Again the size 
of the trading area, its population and that population’s 
purchasing power is tabulated. Data is available from 
DBS that will tell you the amount spent in the area for 
food in 1951. If this figure is divided by the population of 
the area at the same date, sales per capita per annum is 
obtained. This factor is then applied to the present popu- 
lation and a reasonable estimate arrived at. Another 
method is to break down the trading area’s purchasing 
power into its various components, using recent averages 
obtained from DBS, and take off the total for food. 


Now comes the big question—how much of the trading 
area’s total food business will your operator get? Should 
the supermarket be operated by a chain, their research 
department will know what percentage of total business 
they do in other locations, so that a comparison can be 
made between various trading areas, allowing for the 
type of area, location, competition, and a conclusior 
reached. Often chains make a regular customer sample 
in their key stores, finding out where the customer lives, 
how often she shops in this store, how long she has been 











a patron, the means of transportation to and from the 
store, and the amount of her purchases. The customer's 
address is then plotted on a map. When the results of the 
sample have been plotted, the map shows the geographic 
distribution of the interviewed customers or the store's 
trading area. They also know the food sales and how 
often the customer visits the store. From this information 
they are able to calculate how much business the store 
- vetting from each quarter mile zone. Setting total sales 

off against total population discloses the sales per capita in 
each zone of the trading area. When they are asked to 
.ant in the new trading area. They then find out which 
ne of the key stores most closely resembles the economic 
and area conditions found at the new site. The per capita 
«sles of the key store are supplied, giving a sales estimation 
for the new location. 


Independence Complicates Analysis 

Should the supermarket be operated as an independent, 
the problem is intensified. Probably the operator has had 
experience elswhere and an investigation of his previous 
record will indicate how good a merchandiser he is. Is 
his store more or less attractive than the other food stores? 
What are his hours? How do his location, conveniences 
such as parking facilities, delivery, etc., compare with 
competitors? 


If his parking is adequate and his competitors in the 
trading area and adjacent areas not, he may draw up to an 
additional 334 per cent for this convenience, all other 
things being equal. But beware—should his competitors 
yet parking, away goes part of his sales volume. 


The operator himself will have made a careful estimate 
of sales, for he is tying up from 75 to 125 thousand dollars 
in equipment, which he will not want to lose, so talk to 
himn. 


At this point, a straight mathematical calculation of 
sales volume can be made on a basis of proportionate 
ireas. For example, let us say that food sales in the trad- 
ing, area amount to $10,000,000 per annum. Assume that 
supermarkets do about 40 per cent of all food business in 
the trading area, or $4,000,000. Investigation discloses 30,- 
‘**) square feet of supermarket space now in existence in 
the trading area. 

Area of New Store pee .15,000 square feet 


The on a strictly proportionate calculation, all 
other factors being equal, the new store should 
Go one third OF...0........0......cccccscceceees $1,350,000 a year 


However, we know that all other things will not be equal, 
«» that your adjustments must now begin. 


A final indicator as to the future sales is how this type 

f food merchandising is being accepted in your particu- 
‘F area as opposed to the province, the dominion as a 
*hole, and what the trend is. If the percentage of super- 
seetere sales to total food sales is much below national 
ae you could logically expect the long term trend 
» be upward. For example, assuming the supermarket 
“s:e* as representing the bulk of chain store sales, nation- 
_— they do about 40 per cent of all the food business. In 
ad Province of Quebec, they only do about 33 per cent, up 
‘17-4 per cent in 1941, but still well below the national 
cures. Thus, it could be expected that supermarket sales 
4 , Nucbee would generally increase in the next decade. 
‘sr, on the other hand, buys about 48 per cent of its 

**! {rom chains, which is well above Canadian and Ameri- 

ei figures, This could indicate the presence of 
seal ‘tstanding supermarket operators or a more than 
“eceptance of this type of buying. High incidence of 
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supermarket sales is also tied in with a high percentage 
of car ownership per capita. 


Gross sales cannot be discussed without reference to 
operating costs and profits. All of my remarks concerning 
sales have assumed normal mark-ups and profits. Mark- 
ups vary between 15 per cent and 20 per cent on costs, and 
net profits before corporation tax two per cent to three per 
cent of gross sales. 


Should financial statements disclose operating ratios 
that contradict established standards, sales figures may 
not be true indicators of ability to pay. A high volume 
could be obtained by constantly underselling competition. 
If this can be done without reducing operating profits be- 
low the dangerline—fine, but as you can realize, tolerances 
are very narrow, permitting few mistakes. Other factors 
creating exceptionally high sales could be longer hours of 
operation with an attendant decrease in staff efficiency 
and proportionate increase in operating costs. Special 
conveniences such as delivery, car boys, music, premium 
give-aways, etc., all add to the cost of doing business and 
must be absorbed somewhere. As long as savings else- 
where are made to balance off these extras, then the sales 
can be used as a sound basis for rental calculation using 
national averages weighted to local conditions. 


In conclusion, with a new, first class supermarket of 
25,000 square feet ready for business, representing a capi- 
tal investment of 550 to 600 thousand dollars, location 
and sales volume guesses are very risky practice. Now, 
I repeat that there is no fact formula that will give you 
the right answer every time. You are going to have to 
guess here and there, but let those guesses be weighted 
with proper and adequate data along with a lot of good 


common sense. 





























































Helnine Your Salesmen Sell 


To assist busy Realtors and their salesmen in the 
preparation of their classified advertising, The 
Toronto Daily Star has assembled a number of 
expertly written booklets on the subject. You are 
welcome to a supply at no charge. Just ask your 
Star representative or write to The Star. 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


First in Advertising, Circulation and Results 

























ALBERTA ALBUM 


A thumbnail sketch of your fellow Realtors 
in Alberta so you'll know who's who. 
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Luke Winterburn, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Mr. Winterburn was born in Man- 
chester, England, and before coming 
to Canada in 1912 he was manager and 
co-owner of L. Winterburn Ltd., motor 
haulage contractors in Oldham, Eng- 
land. 


He settled at Macleod, Alberta, on 
arrival in Canada, where his first job 
was as chairman of a survey party. 
In 1913 he went to Edmonton, and with 
a partner bought out a real estate 
firm known as Northern Brokers. In 
1918 he started his own real estate 
firm, taking his son into partnership 
in 1938. 


A long-time member of the Edmon- 
ton Real Estate Board, he joined in 
1927 and has been a honorary member 
since 1952. He was president for one 
term, and he and his son Norman are 
the only surviving father and son 
team who have served the Edmonton 
board as past-presidents. 


Mr. Winterburn has three sons and 
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Real Estate 
Association 


two daughters, and has always been 
active in community affairs. From 
1938 to 1950 he was a member of the 
Edmonton Town Planning Com- 
mission. 


Calgary 

The Calgary Real Estate Board 
broke all records in March 1956 with 
total sales for the month amounting to 
$1,400,000. This brings the three 
month total since January 1 to 3% 
million dollars and the target for 1956 
has been confidently set at 15 million 
dollars. 


Red Deer 

The Directors of the Alberta Real 
Estate Association met in Red Deer 
Alberta, March 24 and certain decis- 
ions regarding educational courses 
were made. Full details will be sent to 
Alberta realtors in the near future. 

The directors of the Alberta Real 
Estate Association decided to supply 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Aubrey M. Edwards, President, Calgary 

J. N. Winterburn, vice-president, Edmonton 
Directors: E. Jackson, Calgary; E. Sanders, 
Calgary; H. Milstad, Edmonton; R. Grierson, 
Edmonton; J. Rushfeldt, Delburne; L. Coward, 
Lethbridge; E. A. Wiseman, Red Deer. 


a copy of the Canadian Realtor to all 
members of the Association through- 
out the province not atached to a local 
board, in an effort to stimulate inter- 
est and encourage membership in 
C.A.R.E.B. in country points. 


Chairman appointed to head up 
committees for A.R.E.A. in 1956 are 
as follows: Education—I. C. Robison, 
Calgary; Membership—Howard Kelly, 
Calgary; Constitution—W. F. Johns, 
Calgary; Legislation—J. N. Winter- 
burn, Edmonton; Licensing & Law— 
H. Molstad, Edmonton; Public Rela- 
tions—Phil Buttar, Edmonton. 


The Alberta directors considered 
the recent increases in the Registrar’s 
Tariff Fees under the Land Titles Act, 
and have decided to bring this matter 
to the attention of the provincial 
government with the suggestion that 
the increases be scaled down, as they 
do represent a substantial additional 
charge to the purchaser of a home. 
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Winnipeg 

February 23 saw the Annual Bon- 
spiel of the W.R.E.B. take place at the 
Fort Garry Curling Club. Twenty- 
three rinks participated and the Argue 
Bros. Trophy, emblem of supremacy 
among the curling fraternity of the 
W.R.E.B., was won by a rink com- 
posed of C. Kuhnke, P. McKall, R. 
Tetroe, D. Toshack. 


On February 29 at a luncheon meet- 
ing attended by over 125 realtors and 
salesmen, Clare W. Pybus, barrister- 
solicitor, addressed the members on 
the salesman’s responsibility to the 
vendor and purchaser, and drafting of 
financial clauses in offers. This ad- 
dress was enthusiastically received by 
the members present. 


January and February have broken 
all records for the same period in any 
previous year. All indications point 
to 1956 being another record breaking 
year. Volume of sales are over $1,000- 
000 ahead of the same period last year 
and the number of listings more than 


two and a half times the number for 
the same period last year. 


The W.R.E.B. expect at an early 
date to impose examinations on all 
new applicants for entrance to the 
W.R.E.B. and Co-operative Listing 
Service. It is expected the reference 
for examination questions will be 
found in the Constitution By-Laws and 
Code of Ethics of the W.R.E.B. and the 
Salesman’s Handbook. 


Real Estate Agents in Winnipeg are 
required to file a bond in the amount 
of $2,000 with the Municipal & Public 
Utility Board when applying for a 
license. The W.R.E.B. is considering 
arranging for additional coverage in 
the form of a bond for its members. 


Victoria 

During the period February 14 to 
March 14, 1956, the Multiple Listing 
Bureau of the Real Estate Board of 
Victoria held its second competition 
and received 161 listings and reported 
52 sales, to a total of $429,642. Nine- 
teen of the properties were listed and 
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sold within the competition dates. The 
volume represented an increase of 36 
per cent over the competition held 
from November 10 to December 10, 
1955. 

The prizes were awarded by F. N. 
* (tabeldu, president of the Bureau, at 
*he March luncheon of the Real Estate 
toard held at the Empress Hotel when 
iimost a hundred members were in 
attendance. 


The top salesman in this competi- 
t.on was Bonnar Law, of Island In- 
vestment Co., and second highest was 
Len LeDoux, of Northwestern Securi- 
ties of Victoria Ltd. The top listing 
salesman was Roy Hills, of North- 
western Securities. Herb Hodgson, of 
Harry Foster Limited, won second 
prize in this connection. The prizes 
were limited to one to a sales person, 
and for that reason Len LeDoux could 
not complete in this second classifi- 
cation. 


T..e prize awarded to the sales per- 
son placing the most “Another Mul- 
tiple Listing” signs was earned by 
A. P. Parker, also of Northwestern 
Securities. Previous winers were ex- 
empted in this classification. There 
was a three-way tie for the person 
submitting the greatest number of 
listings, after eliminating previous 
winners, and those who received prizes 
in this class were Stan Evans of Wes- 
tern Homes Ltd., C. Clarke and H. G. 
Gaunt, both of Brown Bros. Agencies. 


The lucky draw, made by the num- 
ber of a listing submitted during the 
competition, also required that the 
salesman be present at the luncheon 
and able to produce his Multiple List- 
ing membership card. The salesman 
finally winning was Keith Macfarlane 
of P. R. Brown & Sons, Ltd. 


The main part of this luncheon 
meeting was an interesting and infor- 
mative address by one of our mem- 
bers, Gavin Mouat, who took as his 
topic “The History and Development 
of Salt Spring Island”. Appreciation 
of the address was expressed for the 
members by J. N. Fraser. The meeting 
Was presided over by First Vice-Presi- 
dent J. W. D. MacCormac because 
President Alex H. Reed, recently 
elected president of the B.C. Associa- 


tion, had to be in Vancouver at the 
time. 


Vancouver 


A noteworthy achievement by the 
civic affairs sub-committee of the Van- 
couver Real Estate Board was made 
late in March. There has been con- 
siderable controvery in the West 
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COAST TO COAST 


Coast city lately over the recently- 
published Public Administration Ser- 
vice Report, particularly as it deals 
with assessment practices. The board 
committee submitted a report to the 
City Council of Vancouver, containing 
recommendations and analyses of the 
factors under discussion. 


The report was set up in a remark- 
ably lucid style, first setting forth the 
findings of the PAS Report in short 
form, and following this with the 
board committee’s own opinions of 
those findings. The report concluded 
with the following general observa- 
tions and recommendations: 


“The Vancouver City Charter states 
that all land and improvements shall 
be assessed at ACTUAL VALUE. The 
“Assessment Equalization Act, 1953” 
states that land and improvements 
shall be assessed at ACTUAL VALUE. 
The Provincial Assesment Department 
in its comments to the Municipal As- 
sessors says, ‘“‘Actual value to be prac- 
tical in application should be based 
on values over a period of years, so 
as to reflect an economic cycle. Such 
a basis would provide a fairly stabil- 
ized level satisfactory to industry and 
commerce.” This readily indicates the 


problem of arriving at a clear and spe- 
cific value which has practical use for 
assessment purposes. 


“The Committee studied the mech- 
anics of putting an assessed value for 
land and improvements on the Assess- 
ment roll. In order to get all the prop- 
erties reviewed within a given time, 
the Assessor must commence the as- 
signing of values for the next current 
year in the month of March of this 
year. Prior to the month of March in 
this year, all research on values must 
be completed and the general level of 
adjustment of value from previous 
year determined. The first assessed 
value of property for the year 1957 is 
designated in the month of March, 
1956. So, that equity may be achieved 
as between different properties, which 
is a basic objective of any assessment 
system, the level of assessed value as- 
signed in March of one year must hold 
and be maintained through the bal- 
ance of that year and the next year for 
which the taxes are levied. This, in 
short, indicates the impracticality of 
achieving an acceptable ACTUAL 
VALUE as set out in the City Charter 
and why the Assessment Department 
is left open to charges of making il- 
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important 
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Yes, the guarantee of a secure home for the family can be an 
important factor in closing a sale. Your prospective home- 
owner can have this guarantee through the Sun Life of Canada. 
Why not remind them of Sun Life's Mortgage Protection Policy? 
This low-cost policy will clear all mortgage payments, thus 
securing the home for his wife and children should the head of 


the family die prematurely. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Branches and representatives from coast to coast. 








REAL ESTATE 
DIRECTORY 


GENERAL 
REAL ESTATE 


e CORNWALL, ONT. 
t»ominic A. Battista, Realtor, 
34 Augustus St., 
Cornwall, (the Seaway City). 


FOR REAL ESTATE 
SALES 


e BRANDON, MAN. 
Hughes & Co. Ltd., 
125 - 10th Street. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 
Hurn-Weber Agencies, 
“18 Seventh Ave. W. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Spencer & Grierson Ltd., 
301 Northern Hardware Bldg. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


livid D. MeMillan, 
1916 Main Street. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Nrownlee & McKeown Ltd., 
83 Sparks St. (Central 2-4203). 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


A. }{. Fitzsimmons and Son, 
Realtors, 197 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. Phone CE. 6-7101. 


VETERBOROUGH, ONT. 
Irwin Sargent and Lowes, 

iil Water Street. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

ni ane, Fullerton & White Ltd., 
»17 Hamilton Street. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 

Alex. E. Hoffman, 

“40 London St. West. 
CALGARY, ALTA, 

1. T. Melton Real Estate, 
H14-8th Ave. W., 

Motil Oil Bldg. — Phone 62251 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SITES AND PROFERTIES 


¢ EDMONTON, ALTA, 


t ‘mn Reid Real Estate Co., 
1.43 Jasper Avenue. 


e EDMONTON, ALTA 
!. T. Melton Real Estat 
E e Ltd., 
1 MM. 103rd Street. 


e PORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


G . Duncan & Co. Ltd., 
‘15 May Street. 


HALIFAX, N.S. 

Roy Limited, 

Roy Building. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 
Leddy-McFarlane Ltd., 
198 Bank St. 

REGINA, SASK. 


W. Clarence Mahon, 
350 Western Trust Bldg. 


TORONTO, ONT. 

Barry E. Perlman & Co. Ltd., 
972-4 Eglinton Ave. West. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 


Alex E. Hoffman, 
930 London St. West. 


FOR FARMS 
AND RANCHES 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


L. T. Melton Real Estate Ltd., 
10154 - 103rd Street. 


HALIFAX, N.S. 
Roy Limited, 

Roy Building. 
KAMLOOPS, B.C. 


George C. Hay Ltd., 
418 Victoria St. 


WINDSOR, ONT. 
U. G. Reaume Ltd., 
176 London St. W., 
802 Canada Trust Bldg. 


FOR IDEAL 
STORE LOCATIONS 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


G. R. Duncan & Co. Ltd., 
1215 May Street. 


FOR PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 


HALIFAX, N.S. 
Roy Limited, 

Roy Building. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Blane, Fullerton & White Ltd., 
517 Hamilton Street. 


WINDSOR, ONT. 
U. G. Reaume Ltd., 
176 London St. W., 
802 Canada Trust Bldg. 


FOR SUMMER 
PROPERTIES 


e MUSKOKA, ONT. 


Francis J. Day, 
Port Carling - Phone 84. 


FOR APPRAISALS 


e CALGARY, ALTA. 
Ivan C. Robison, B.A., LL.B., 
613 Lancaster Bldg. Phone 63475. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Weber Bros. Agencies Ltd., 
P.O. Box 37. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Chambers & Meredith Ltd., 
24 King Street West. 


WESTERN CANADIAN 
APPRAISALS 


Arthur E. Jellis, M.A.I. 
ACCREDITED MEMBER: 
American Institute R.E.A. 
and 
Appraisal Institute of Canada 


MELTON REAL ESTATE LTD. 


Edmonton 10154 - 103 St. 
Phone 47221 


Rates for Advertising 


In the Real Estate 
Directory: 
Per 
Issue 
2 lines — 12 issues .... ¥ $3.00 
2 lines — 6 issues $3.50 
2 lines — less than 6 issues $4.00 


Additional lines, 50 cents per issue. 
No charge for city and province lines. 


PROFESSIONAL 
LISTINGS 


Edmonton Land Co. Ltd. 
Farm lands, city properties, industrial sites 


1 MacDougall Court, 
10062 - 100th Street 


Edmonton, Alberta 
Manager - J. W. Sherwin Phone 22655 


R. A. DAVIS & CO. 
REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


R. A. Davis, M.A.L, A.U.A., S.R.A. 


357 Bay St. 13 George S?. 
Toronto, Ont. Brantford, Ont. 
EMpire 8-7484 2-1513 


Hanks & Irwin 
ARCHITECTS 


2848 Bloor St. W., 
TORONTO 
RO. 6-4155 


Walter Smith & Co. 
Accountants & Auditors 


2461 Bloor St. West, 
TORONTO 
RO. 9-4113 


Rates for Professional Listings 


For six imsertions 2.00... cece $50.00 
For twelve insertions . $80.00 
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Brokers 


Heres How To Multiply} | 
YOUR SALES ; 


By making every Realtor in the Country your agent 





Move your industrial and commercial listings faster by 
national co-op selling through the Canadian Realtor 





Your advertisement in the Realtor will serve a national co-op purpose. It will: 


© Show your property to 5,700 members of the Canadian Association 
of Real Estate Boards from coast to coast. 


© Enable you to sell more, faster, for you will have the co-operative 
efforts of Canada’s realtors at your disposal. 


© Cost you LESS than conventional methods at present employed (e.g. 
direct mail pieces). 


Advertise your high value properties in The Canadian Realtor and thereby take ad- 


vantage of this national medium to reach your fellow realtors. 


Advertising Rates 














Per Insertion One Time 6 Times 12 Times 


SN cai decasncpidon ales Sater vn cnatindaei sie $140.00 $125.00 $110.00 
Two-thirds page 0.0... secre * 118.00 104.00 99.00 ‘ 
I Sk eS Sada wenscncocotain tis 84.00 74.00 64.00 
CE BD nan. ssn snes. Senses eens. 64.00 57.00 54.00 
One-quarter page... e. b 59.00 52.00 47.00 
One-sixth page ..0..........0. cc. AS aha 40.00 35.00 30.00 


Ono-cighth page .................c.c-c0c0c. seeseesesseces : 30.00 27.00 24.00 









Advertising copy to be mailed to: The Canadian Realtor 
19 Duncan St., : 


Toronto, Ontario 





The Canadian Realtor is published on the I5th of each month. Advertising 
copy to reach publishers no later than the Ist of the month of publication. 


